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around for a hut, where he might inquire as to 
his whereabouts, he espied a strange one, which 
he entered; and, as he opened the door, he 
;found a family of ten persons, all seated flat 
‘upon the floor, around a huge pot, out of which 
they were eating their dinner. On being in- 
vited to partake with them, he was not a little 
abashed to find that it was the house of his 
| nearest neighbor, one with which he was well 
acquainted ! 
There are but few paths in these woods, and, 
having no guide when I first came, I did not 
‘often venture far on my hunting excursions. 
' Still, some two or three times, having got lost, 
‘or “bewildered,” I did not at all recognize my 
own hut, even when within a short distance 
‘| from it; for thus it is, if you approach trom a 
Dreadful form, which each one hateth ; direction different from the one you took in 


at clon manners pane: departing, even your own cabin will appear 
Only one can set her free. } 


, strange to you. 
Willi he sigh, and pass her coldly, Is © y ra: 
Or lil See dae ta een table And here I will give you an account of one 


Give the awful kisses three, ‘excursion I made, one beautiful day last Octo- 
Find the loathly horror fled, ‘ber. I was wandering in the thick woods, two 
Blushing loveliness instead, miles from my hut, where there were scarcely 
And in his heart delight and victory ? jany signs of a path, and where one would 
— —- - _ |scarcely suspect a human foot had trod before, 
LIFE IN A LOG CABIN.—NO. 1. when I discovered, near the top of a high ridge, 
| inathicket, a picket-fence surrounded with brush 
and timber. On examination I found it was the 
- solitary grave of a little girl who had been 
'bur ed there. It had a marble headstone, from 
| which I copied as follows :— 
Martita, daughter of D. anp H. Brock, died 
Oct. 29, 1852, aged 1 year, 3 mos., and 14 days. 
| This lovely bud, so young and fair, 
Called home by early dawn, 


Just came to show how sweet a flower 
In Paradise would bloom. 


My heart yearned by the side of that little 
its grave. Thrice had the peace of that heart 
woull like tqhaee t0% 5 6 ee been slain by the loss of an only son, their little 
pretensions as a hunter are humble, and not to! praves nade for sheen th tec ilewen: Mine 
be compared to the exploits of that American lof the Union, afar off, and by the sides of which 
Nimrod, Kit Carson. Nevertheless, accustomed | 44,4 paternal feet might never stand again. 
as Thad always been toa city life, you may and now, here, in these wild woods, so far from 
imagine how really romantic these scenes have «4.6 pabitations of the family circle, to find this 
been to me while isolated in these dense woods jittle one left in that sleep which knows no 
so far from my home and friends. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


DUTY. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY JOHN A. DORGAN. 


The lady of the legend olden, 

In a dragon form imprisoned, 

With many-colored scales bedizened, 
Violet, crimson, green, and golden— 
Doomed her weary wierd to dree, 

Lonely in some desert fearful, 

For the champion waiting tearful, 
Who should give her kisses three— 
Who should nerve himself to death— 
Who shoukl dare her poisonous breath, 
And from the foul enchantment set her free 
Her name is Duty! Still she liveth; 
Still in lonely pain she waiteth; 








BY A YANKEE ON HIS TRAVELS. 
*() ye, who toil in busy towns, 
And wear ont life in anxivus strife, 
List to the sounds 
That bid ye here 
Where God is near, 
And nature sings with siren voice, 
Come, walk with me, and evermore rejoice!’’ 
Having now spent six months in a veritable 
mud-hut, located in the back woods of Jo Daviess 
county, in the “Sucker State,” and lived an 
out-door life, possibly a few friends “at home” 
True, my 





waking, impressed me with sadness, and I said, 


such an arrangement in case of pursuit is mar-{sees; T condemn only what I see. _ It is the mis- 
vellously convenient. We have another class “ge te eng Now, sir, it will not 

‘ ss , be denier at there are OfPp 'site opinions on 
of g patriots who attemptett to pinion the ,the meaning of this proposition. The senator 
arms of government behind while rebels struck ! from Maine affixes to it one meaning; | affix to 
it in front. These sneaks must be watched. | it another. The senator sees uothing bad jn 


We should not strike at the man if we miss the bg I see in it og — w ieee se Fa 
‘ P it purposes to do 1s absorbed, merged ant 
evil. I would not suffer gall in my heart, nor Sa ont Against this proposition Tam in 
| vinegar in my inkstand, nor treason to inlurk varnest, and I speak so. What is debate? It 
{my country. If we cannot eradicate the spirit ‘is the expression of opinions, conc us:ons and 
|of' war from the bull-dog, then we must chain COMvictions, on matters before the Senate. 
eg These must be expressed fully, freely, and ac- 
ee cording to the conscience of the speaker. If a 
‘measure is deemed to be bad, injurious, perni- 
cious, founded in wrong principles, and caleu- 
‘lated to provoke infimite mischief, all this 
‘must be said, and it must be said with plain- 
“ness according to the nature of the exigency. 
To this end language is given. The measure 
‘must be expressed. There are no terms to be 
spared which may be needed in this exposition, 
whether to reach the judgment or the feelings. 
, Of course, on this occasion I see only one side 
of the subject. But [am not alone in my in- 
terpretation of this proposition. The other day 
I presented a petition of the editor of the Boston 
Recorder, in which he was moved to protest 
, against it as “disgraceful,” inasmuch as it dis- 
franchised a race, and offended against the 
Declaration of.[ndependence. I] have here pa- 
@ | pers and testimonies showing how extensively 
this proposition is so interpreted. Here, for in- 
Stance, is a communication from an honored 
=— —— = ‘citizen of New York, once a member of the 
(THE MASSACHUSETTS SENATORS. other House, one of the “Old Guard” of aboli- 
ON THE REPRESENTATION AMENDMENT. | tionists, who from the first gun at Fort Sumter 
sia has seen our duties with a sensitive vonscience 
| FROM THEIR LAST SPEECHES. and a patriotie soal. I mean Mr. Gerrit Smith. 
| ae iT have also presented to the Senate the petition 
Senater Wilsen’s Views. of George T. Downing, Frederick Douglass, 
There are indications not to be mistaken that. and others, representing the colored rave in 
this amendment is doomed to defeat. Tosome Washington, in which they give their opinion 
this result will be a subject of sincere and pro- of this proposition. They protest against its 
jfound regret. My heart, my conscience and adoption as operating toward disfranchisement 
|my judgment approve of the amendment, and on account of race or color. They pray Con- 
I support it without qualification. I approve vress to favor no amendment of the Constitu- 
of the purpose for which it is introduced. IT tion of the United States which will grant or 
japprove it because I believe it would sweep allow any or all of the States of the Union to 
the loyal States by an immense majority; that) disfranchise any class of citizens on the ground 
/no public man could stand before the people of race or color. They then proceed to say 
of the loyal States in opposition to it, or oppose that “In the Constitution, as it now stands, 
it with any force whatever. I approve it be- there is not a sentence or syllable conveying 
, cause T believe if it were put in the Constitu. any shadow of right or authority by which any 
| tion every black man in America, before five State may make color or race a right of suf- 
jyears could pass, would be enfranchised and trage, and the undersigned will regard as a real 
| privileged with the ballot for the protection of | calamity the introduction of any words, ex- 





him to make him harmless. 


| fea 
MIDNIGHT. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The moon is bright and clear the night, 
Red glows yon sinking star,— 

But far more dear this light so near 
Than the seven planets are. 


T count them o’er, thy windows four, 
Where shines thy lamp, my love! 

She smiles, she weeps, she reads, she sleeps, 
My coy and constant dove. 


Ah, thought too free, to follow thee 
Within thy sacred bower. 

Sleep, sleep in peace! ye tapers cease 
To light this lonely hour. 








life, liberty and property. 
Senators on the other side of the chamber 


pressed, or by implication, giving any State or 
States such power. and we respectfully submit 


Museum, for no detter reason than that he was of 
foreign descent. There has never been a better 
cess é Officer than Mr. Panizzi. 
EN CLAN D. | The Rev. Edward Perowne, B. D., who took his B. 
Lonvon, Feb. 21, 1866. | A. degree at Cambridge in 1850, (14th mathemat- 
THE WAR ON THE FENIANS. .ical wrangler,) and recently one of Her Majesty's 
The great subject of conversation is the suspen- preachers at the Chapel Royal, has been elected the 
sion of the Aabeas corpus in Ireland, and the bril- Hulseau lecturer at Cambridge. This position has 
‘liant and powerful debate that has occurred upon it in recent years been held by Drs. French, Merivale, 
in the House of Commons. The legislation on it was Howarth, Wordsworth, Dean Alfred, and others. 
‘rapid. At twelve o’clock, on Saturday night, che The duty of the Hulseau lecturer is to preach not 
bil was but paper; at one o'clock, Sunday morn-’ less thaa four, nor more than six, sermons in the 
ing, it was the law of ths land. The Queen was at year. The subject of the discourses is to show the 
Osborne, and Earl Granville had taken the bill evidences for revealed religion, or to explain some 
down to her and explained its provisions. As soon | of the most difficult texts and obscure parts of the 
as it was passed, the telegraph announced, ‘*Passed Scriptures. 
| Without alteration,’’ and the signature was affixed.' An undergraduate of Trinity Colleg2, Cam- 
Already, however, it is said a hundred arrests had, bridge, Mr. Richard Atkinson, has been drowned 
been made in Ireland in anticipation of its passage. in the Cam, whilst boating—the fourth student 
The scene in the House when Jolin Bright spoke who has been drowned there in the last two years. 
was imposing. With his commanding figure ex- He was twenty years of age. A laborer heard a 
| panding with excitement, his eye kindled with en- shriek, and reached the bank only in time to hear 
thusiasm, a voice whose every tone had the author- the unhappy youth exclaim, ‘The Lord have mercy 
ity of a man who utters the voice of simple justice, upon me!”’ as he disappeared. Oddly enough, the 
John Bright brought home to the Commons of Eng- ‘watch of the young man, found in his waistcoat 
land the wrongs and neglects to Ireland, of which on board the boat, had stopped at twenty minutes 
| Fenianism was but the last expression, in a manner | past three, timing the accident exactly. 
| that made them wince again. Upon the ministry | The death is recorded of the celebrated chemist, 
he poured forth lava, and poor Sir George Grey | Mr. William Thomas Brande, D.C.L., F.R.S. He 
even cried out. “If [ go back,”’ said Bright, ‘‘to| was born in 1786, was grandson of a physician 
the Ministers who have sat on these benches since who came from Hanover with George III., and was 
I have been a Member of this House—Sir Robert) that king’s physician. He has held nearly every 
; Peel first, then Lord John Russell, then Lord Derby, high place in the medical world of London. Be- 
then Lord Aberdeen, then Lord Palmerston, then | sides his famous “Manual of Chemistry,’’ which 
Lord Derby again, then Lord Palmerston again, | has been translated into many languages, he was 
and now Earl Rassell—I say with regard to all these author of ‘Outlines of Geology,’’ ‘Dictionary of 
‘men, the dead and the living, there has not been Science and Art,”? &c. 
an approach to anything that history will describe; The Emperor Napoleon has been turning his at- 
as statesmanship in this matter. (Hear, hear.) | tention of late to the English system of public 
Coercion bills in abundance, Arms bills session after school education, and has sent to this couniry two 
session,.. . . . why, men the most clumsy and the ¢complished French gentlemen to report on its 
most brutal can do these things; but it wants men Capabilities and merits. 
(of higher temper, of higher genius, and I will sien! Miss Copley, the sister of the late Mrs. Greene, 
_add of higher patriotism, to deal with the affairs of of Boston, and of the late Lord Lyndhurst, is now 
Ireland.’’ ‘residing with Lady Lyndhurst. She is 93 years 
When he appealed to Gladstone and Disraeli to of age, is in full possession of her faculties, and 
forget their party battles and join together, and say | cheerful. M. D.C. 
for once, ‘*We will make Ireland a strength and not | 
a weakness to the British Crown,’’ the House broke | 
forth into cheers. Roebuck and Horsman —Bright’s 
bitter personal foes since the American war began— Seconp ANNvuAL Report or THE. Boarp or 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


Last summer, as you may remember, there 
was set up, on Boston Common, the identical 


log-cabin which, in 1830, our martyr-President 


| Should I die in these regions, let me be laid by 
‘the side of this little one in these woods. 
I was afterwards told that the parents of 


assisted in building in this State, and in which little Martila have moved to the far West, and, 
he lived before commencing hie public life. | waving their darling behind, they chose that 
While I gazed on the rough timbers of that spot, where a grave was dug ten feet deep, and 
rude structure, it seemed strange, indeed, to 4 stone placed over the coffin, lest the wolves, 
me how such a hut could ever be made com- which sometimes prowl through these woods, 
fortable as a human dwelling. In my travels might scent, and thus disturb the corpse. 
through the Southern States, some years since, Gey_rorp, Jo DAVIESS Co., Int., 

I had occasionally seen a log-hut, with the February, 1866. 

chimney outside, made of sticks and mud. 
But, having spent my days in parts of the coun- TO E.R. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY E. W. WATSON. 


try where such dwellings were unknown, it had | 
so happened that I was never once inside of 
one till my tour, last fall, of some fifteen hun- 
dred miles brought me to the one I now inhabit. 

My hut is in the woods, as, indeed, all the | 
cabins are in this region which I have seen. | 
A space partly cleared from the timber, per: 
haps, surrounds each hut; but the country, for 


Elizabeth, how sweet to know 
Thou art of Wisdom’s happy throng, 
Whose hearts with sympathetic glow 
Dilate when Jesus is the song. 


That great exemplar of mankind, 
Who walked unveiled in moral worth, 
Who taught us faith in human kind, 
With taith in God, the heavenly birth. 


miles and miles around, is wood, or “timber,” as 
they say here. There are no decent roads, but 
merely here-and-there a cart-path, which, to 
all new comers, is obscure and uncertain. 

The hut is not unlike what may be supposed 


to have been some of the primitive abodes of 


His piety doth permeate 

The soul like light the opening glen, 
And in the loving heart create 

A heaven unknown to coarser men. 
men, sixteen by eighteen feet square, one story, 
and built exclusively of logs and mud. There 
are no boards, the roof is covered with split 
timber, and, as the long pieces become warped 
by the sun, it is, indeed, “an open question” as 


His followers simply walk the path 
That saints of old austerely trod ; 

While victories o’er impassioned youth 
Lead the pure spirit on to God. 


Their virtues shine in word and deed, 
They join the bright celestial throng, 

And with archangels touch the reed 
That vibrates with eternal song! 


to how much one may be annoyed by the sum- 
mer’s rain and the winter's snow; for, having 


so very many “openings” in the roof, the snow 
and water come in freely; and, washing the 
clay from the interstices between the logs, you 
are constantly liable, the year round, to be 
daubed with dirt. And the floor! This is 
made of slabs,.laid loosely upon the ground, in 
short and long pieces together, so that they are 
ever shaking as the occupants move about. 
With one door and two small windows, it is only 
at acertain hour in the day that you have 
the sun and light suflicient for reading or 
writing purposes. 

Of course, there is but one room,—no closet, 
no sink, no cellar, and not a shelf in the hut,— 
no culinary conveniences of any kind; and it 
has occurred to me that, probably, Goldsmith, 
in his account of “The Deserted Village,” had 
no idea of any such cabin as this, else, perhaps, 


A WORD FROM ARKANSAS. 


Hrvena, Ark., Feb. 23, 1866. 
If Congress refers the future status of Ham's 
progeny to the legislatures of the South, it will 





but open a slaughter-house for human biood ! 
The spirit of rebellion is fiercer to-day than it 
I know whercof I speak. There 

There is more zeal manifested 


was in 1863. 
‘are exceptions. 
in Congress to reconstruct a waning Democracy 
‘than the Southern States! Democrats love 
| Andy, and so did Delilah love Samson. 

The agricultural dependency upon Sambo's 
labor, in the South, keeps in part the spirit of 
negro-hate at bay! The Union men of the 
South are looking to the action of the present 
Congress with much anxiety. This class in the 


we might have found his description of it some- Soutle hens Eecind “Seedan 0 ted coed ta teavel™ 


thing like the following :— 

Imagination need not stoop to trace 

The muddy splendors of this rustic place. 

No whitewashed walls, no nicely sanded floor, 
No varnished clock to click behind the door. 
A box, contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night,’a place for clothes by day. 
No pictures placed for ornament or use; 


A nest for pigs and hens; and, also, the old goose; 
The chimney, made of sticks, conveys no smoke 


away, 
The hearth all rubbish and smaller lumps of clay. 
While broken cups so wisely kept for show, 
In a corner ranged, to glisten in a row! 
Vain, muddy splendors, could not all 
Reprieve this tottering cabin from its fall. 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the hunter’s heart. 

The farmers here, all of them thrifty and 
some of them rich, it is marvellous how they 
can, so many of them, remain contented with 
so much rusticity in their modes of life, except, 
indeed, as they say here, they “get used to it.” 

The post-otlice for this town is a mud-hut, 
four miles from here, and most of the way 
through the woods. I have often been com- 
peliled to go without any mail, except when, 
now-and-then, I could procure a guide back 
and forth. And, often, in the winter, no mail 
comes or goes, the travelling is so very diffi- 
cult. This to me has been a severe depriva- 
tion indeed, and, besides, My correspondence 
has miscarried some eight or ten times during 
the past six months. Such failures I never had 
any occasion to complain of in Boston, I am 
sure. 

In these woods, and where the population is 
so sparse, it is not uncommon for new comers, 


They have been robbed, murdered and plun- 
dered, by a set of “patriots,” who excelled only 
in the science of theft and murder. 

Justice cries to God, because the scourging 
rod of retribution was not laid more heavily 
upon Texas! Her day of doom will come! 
But, if Congress will hold the future of the 
country ‘as with hooks of steel,” our ship-of- 
state, self-poised upon the billows, will gather 
the tempest in her sails, and fly with lightning 
velocity to the haven of transcendent national 
glory, amid the plaudits of an admiring world. 

Many who are opposed to the Constitutional 
amendments, lay down the Constitution as their 
; text, and then draw a large margin, and fill it 
with their metaphysical abstractions, and thus 
make a kind of civil and political polyglot! And 
some political statesmen cast drv buckets into 
dry wells, and draw out only wind! The crisis 
demands such action of Congress as will insure 
the country against treason. Treason has been 
nurtured and nursed by our government with 
the tenderness due to an heir-apparent. 

If the leaders of the American rebellion go 
“unwhipt of justice,” we but bid for treason ! 

While the negro is on the fapis, but few 
Northern Union men wiil settle among us. 
Many of those lessees, who are drawn here by 
the high prices of cotton, soon learn that it 
would be a damnable sin for Sambo to vote! 
Sambo will vote, or the heavens will again be 
hung in mourning, and lamentation and deep 
wail will oe heard through our streets. 

We have as true Union men in the South as 
ever tramped the field of carnage. But we 
have also a class of Union men here who re- 
semble a little prairie animal of the gopher 
kind, which has a Northern and Southern end 


pronounce this nivasure unjust to the States’ that if the amendment now pending shall be 
recently in rebellion. ; Some of them tell us| adopted, it will enable any State to deprive 
;that we who are pressing it are willing, if we any class of citizens of the elective franchise.” 
can secure the franchise forethe black man, to Such is the testimony of the very intelligent 
let other races go. We are quite as careful of representatives of colored persons. * They speak 
jthe rights of other races as are the senators! with a peculiar authority, from the interest 
who reproach us. We are also told that it is which they necessarily have on the question. 
jimmoral and indecent and an offense to reason They speak for the treedmen. 
} and to conscience. Sir, this measure came | I do not wish to argue the main question 
‘into Congress with the sanction of the Com- again. I have said enough—the senator has 
mittee on Reconstruction, composed as it is of! reminded you how much. | am sorry to have 
men of individual honor and personal charac- | trespassed so often and so long. I will not tres- 
ter, and as true to the cause of the colored race | pass now. Of course there is a radical differ- 
as any other men here or elsewhere. It comes ence between the senator and myself. Weare 
to the Senate by an overwhelming vote of the vpposite things when we look at this proposi- 
House of Representatives. It is sustained by | tion, and we are opposite things when we look 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of the public at the Constitution itself. 1 cannot accept bis 
journals that brought this administration into jnterpretation. I do not believe that under 
power; and were it submitted to the American the Constitution, even as it exists, the disfran- 
people, it would, I am quite sure, be sustained chisement of a considerable portion of fellow- 
by all men in the loyal States who believe that! citizens is consistent with a republican gov- 
ithe soldier, who fought the battles of the re- ernment. Still further, I do not believe that 
| public, is the equal of the traitor who fought color can be a qualification for an elector. He 
| against the country. It would be a question does, and here is a point of divergence which 
of manhood—a question whether one rebel in carries us far apart. I have listened to all that 
‘South Carolina shall count as much in the has been said, but the proposition is to me as 
| Electoral College or in the House of Repre- obnoxious as ever. 1 cannot see it otherwise 
| sentatives as two loyal men of New England, —feciing that caste and cistranchisement on 
‘or of the great central States, or of the West. account of color are utterly irreligious, flagi- 
Fighting the battle before the people on the tious and unrepublican. You must pardon we 
| question of the equality of the basis of repre- if I exert myself to prevent its introduction in 
| sentation, it would triumph, go into and be- the Constitution of my country, especially at a 
|come a portion of the Constitution of the coun-' moment when we are under such obligations of 
, try, being incorporated in the Constitntion. gratitude to these outcasts, and when injuries 
The practical effect would be this, and only to them is so full of peril to the republic. I 
‘this:—It would raise up a party in every one have spoken strongly. You will pardon it to 
‘of these States immediately in favor of the en-' the ardor of my nature and to the strength of 
| franchisement of the colored race. That party my convictions. I have fought a long battle 
might be animated and influenced by the love with slavery, and I confess my solicitude when 
of power, by pride and ambition. These men [ see anything that looks like concession to it. 
‘might begin the contest, for they would not It is not enough to show me that a measure is 
‘like to vield the power of their States in Con- expedient. You must show me also that it is 
They might begin the battle animated right. Ah, sir, can anything be expedient that 
|by no high and lofty motives, but as soon as js not right? From the beginning of our his- 
ithe discussion commenced it would address it- tory the country has been afflicted with com- 
_self to the reason, to the heart, and to the con- promise. 
| science of the people. The advocates of negro It is by compromise that human rights have 
‘enfranchisement would themselves speedily been abandoned. I insist that this shall cease. 
grow up to believe in the justice, equity and The country needs repose. After all its trials 
right of giving the ballot to the black man. it deserves repose, and repose can only be 
There would be discussion on every square found in everlasting principles. It cannot be 
‘mile of the rebel States. Appeals would be found by investing in your Constitution the 
imade to their pride, to their ambition, to their distranchisement of a race. This proposition 
| justice, to their equity, to their love of fair can be appreciated only when it is considered 
,play. All the interests and passions, and all as the offering of Congress at this time for the 
the loftier motives that can sway, control and protection of those to whom we are under the 
‘influence men, would impel them to action. obligations of gratitude. This is our panacea 
They would cooperate with the friends of free- —our balm of Gilead for them. This is what 
dom throughout the country, and would seek we are asked to do; and the Senate has been 
their counsel and aid. They wouid be the left warned not to give protection found in the 
wing of the great army of freedom, of eleva- elective franchise, either by constitutional 
tion and improvement in the country. We amendment or by act of Congress, and that 
‘would give them our influence, our voices and such a constitutional amendment would not be 
|our aid in fighting the battle of enfranchise- adopted by the people, and therefore we ought 
;ment. They would have the support and the not to present it, and that Congress has not 
| Prayers of the poor black men of the South, the power to destroy inequality in political 
;and before five years had passed away there rights. 
would not be a rebel State that did not enfran-' Sir, I do not despair of the Republic. I will 
‘chise the bondmen. And when they did tri- not, I cannot; but if ever 1 was disposed to de- 
jumph they would have made a public senti- spair it would be when listening to such argu- 
{ment by Which every black man could goto ments and excuses. The people are in advance 
the ballot-box in safety, vote with his friends, of us and will sustain us it’ we are courageous. 
/and under the protection of his friends, with- They will adopt any constitutional amendment 
_ out having his head broken. that ought to be adopted. ‘Phey will adopt 
| Force suffrage by positive lz w upon Virginia anything that is true, just and noble for the 
‘or the Carolinas, or any of these States to-day, protection of benetactors, and to carry out the 
and the negro would go tothe ballot-box almost principles of our government. They will sus- 
at the peril of his lite. But let there be four tain any legislation having the same object. 
or five years of discussion by liberal and just This is what they expect. It is what the 
‘men in any of these States, and let them tri- freedmen expect. It is what the Union- 
‘umph and give the suffrage themselves, and jsts of the South expect. They do not wish 
i they will make it as easy for the black men to to be surrendered to the tender mercies of 
| vote without molestation as they to vote to-day rebels. They ask Congress to protect them, 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. I be- and they see that this can be done only by 
lieve if this amendment was placed in the Con- giving the ballot to the freedmen. I have in 
‘stitution it would bring sabtinge to the black my hands a letter from a Unionist of Alabama, 
men of the country within five years. Tenter- addressed to another, and received only yes- 
| tain not the shadow of a doubt about it; and terday, dated Feb. 25, and written in the very 
that when suffrage did come under those cir- heart of Alabama, who thus speaks of this very 
cumstances it would come, in the words of Mr. question: “All men of common sense must 
Lincoln, “to stay.” It would be fixed forever now see that there can now be no loyal civil 
in the general policy of the whole country. government in these States, unless the negroes 
Believing this 1 must give my vote for the are permitted to neutralize with their votes the 
, proposition. If I were to contribute to the de- votes of rebels. On this account I do hope the 
teat of this great measure, and nothing should joint resolution recently introduced in the Sen- 
be done for the enfranchisement of the men ate by Mr. Sumner will prevail. Whatever 
who have fought the battles of this country, may have bgen our former notions in regard to 
and of this race to which the country owes so the negro, it is now very evident that practically 
much, I could not go back to my State and an- they are better citizens than the majority of 
swer the people there, or answer my own con- whites in some portions of the rebel States. 
science. The Declaration of Independence is the true 
Senater Sumner’s Views. and just basis upon which these State govern- 
There is a familiar story of a shield, with in- ments must be tounded.” Such is the voice of 
scriptions on it, which was suspended in a high- a Unionist in Alabama. He looks at Congress. 
way. Two travellers approached it from oppo- God forbid that Congress should abdicate its 
) site quarters, and, standing face to face, each beneficial powers! They are all needed for the 
read the inscription as he saw it. Straightway safety and welfare of the Republic. I cannot, 
there was a difference and a contest. Each in- [ dare not, help in any such abdication ! 
sisted that the inscription was as he read it. 
At last, on looking at both sides, it was ascer- 
tained that each was right, as the inscriptions 
on the two sides were different. So it is on 
The measure now before the 





| wress. 





“WHAT is HE WortH ?7°—Ot all the cur- 


rent questions, this is the most frequently asked. 
It is, in fact, the great question of the day. 


writhed in their respective seats; and when Bright, | 
with a magnificent burst of eloquence, which car- | 
ried away the House, took his seat, the two cham-_ 
pions of national meanness sprang to their feet to- | 
gether. Roebuck got the floor, and proceeded with 
one of the most malicious and personal attacks ever 
made on any member in the House. 
lowed, and was meaner though less malignant. 
|The Irish members—Dillon and the 0’ Donoghue— 
so earnestly thanked Bright for his speech, and in 
, such impressive tones, that the House felt a certain 
touch of sublimity in the scene. 
And it was curious to see the hang-dog look of 
Roebuck and Horsman when Gladstone aruse and 
.said of Bright's speech: ‘‘L must in justice say 
that [ can hardly remember an occasion on which 
my honorable friend has exercised his extraordi- 
nary powers with greater forge. (Hear, hear.) I 
must freely admit that the exercise of those powers, 
great as they are, derived additional impressiveness 


from. the evident, the undeniable, and the trans- | 


parent sincerity of the speaker. (Hear, hear.)’’ 
In response to the appeal to him about Ireland, 
Gladstone said that it may be that they had not 


shown statesmanship; it was certain that they would | 


be ready to do their best for Ireland, at the right 
time; but the question of the night was to meet an 


emergency, and not to legislate on the general af- | 


fairs of Ireland. 
In the course of the debate, John Stuart Mill 


made some telling remarks; but his voice was not! 


heard well in the House, of which he has not yet 
got the ‘thang.’’ He hoped that the present piece 
uf legislation would not be followed by another fifty 
years of slumber as to the affairs of Ireland. 
VARIA, 
The Times having attributed to “‘H. B.’’ a joke 


Horsman fol- | 


Strate Cuarities: To which are added the 

Reports of the Secretary and the General Agent 

ot the Board. January, 1866. Boston: Wright 

& Potter, State Printers. Pp. exix., 427. 

This thick octavo of 546 pages is a part of those 
contributions to the literature of “Social Science’’ 
and of statistics which Massacliusetts annually 
furnishes; and its value to all who are interest- 
ed in such subjects is very great. 
many pages of speculative and discursive writing 
on the general principles of public charity, health, 


Besides a good 


insanity, prison discipline, juvenile crime, ete., it 
contains a history and description of the county 
prisons and many other institutions in the State; 
a digest of the laws regulating prisons; a general 
the reformatory system of European 
countries; a statistical account of the expense of 
our prisons and charitable establishments for the 
year 1865, and for many years previous; the crim- 
inal and pauper statistics for the year; a tabular 
| view of upwards of a hundred societies and in- 
| stitutions of private charity; statistics of immi- 


view of 


| 


' gration for 1865, and previous years; and many 
other details of information which has a public or 
a special interest. 

| The volume has fovr main divisions, each con- 

| taining many subdivisions. These are, Zhe [e- 

| port of the Board, which is paged in Roman numer- 
als from ix to cxvii; the Report of the Secretary, 

| paged in Arabic numerals from 1 to 227; the Re- 

| port of the General Agent, paged from 229 to 262; 

and the Appendir, paged from 263 to 427, and con- 

| taining chiefly the tables,referred to in the Secre- 
| tary’s Report. 

The first of these reports is understood to be 
‘from the pen of Dr. Howe, the Chairman of the 
Board, and is a paper of great scope and piquancy. 
'It discusses the subjects required by law to be 

touched upon by the Board; but before coming to 


on the late Lord Monteagle which has had a con- those it devates some seventy pages to the follow- 


siderable reputaticn in England, Sir P. Fitzger- 
ald corrects it, and attributes it to the late Lord 
Plunket. Mr. Fitzgerald’s father and his relative, 
Mr. Spring Rice, (afterwards Lord Monteagle,) 
had taken office under Mr. Canning in the short- 
lived administration of 1827. In passing through 
Dublin, he (Fitzgerald) met Lord Norbury, who 
was a famous punster, who accosted him with 
‘*Risum teneatis?’’—translatable into ‘*So you 
have Spring Rice in office?’’ Happening to sit next 
Lord Plunket at dinner, F. told this pun, where- 
“upon Lord P. said,—‘tYou should have added 
‘Solvuntur risu tabula, tu missus abibis,’°— 
which may be freely rendered, ‘‘Your party is 
broken up by Spring Rice; you may go about your 
businesy’’ The effurts that were being made to in- 
duce Lord Norbury to resign, in which Mr. Spring 
Rice sympathised, made the allusion quite felicitous 
in its day. 

A very large assembly was gathered on Satur- 
day night to hear the Todias of Gounod, which has, 
aever before been performed in any country. It 
is an oratorio founded—at the secure distance gen- 
erally held by French librettists handling Biblical 
themes—on the apocryphal book ‘‘Tobit.’? There 
was a powerful cast of singers and musicians, Ben- 
edict leading the orchestra, and Sims Reeves, 
Lemmens, Sherrington, Rudersdorf, and all the 
celebrities, to sing; and the whole thing was a fail- 
ure. Musical mannerism is the most odious in the 
world; sentimental piety is just as bad; and these, 
without any of the melodies and sweet surprises 
which bloom throughout ‘‘Faust’’ and ** Mireille,’’ 
make up the long elaborated emptiness of Tobius. , 

Bhe annual exhibition of British and foreign 
birds began at the Crystal Palace on Saturday. 
Nearly 900 entries have been made against 600 
last year. There are 32 classes of foreign birds, 
24 of canaries, 12 of British, 8 of migratory, and 
2 of gold, silver and other pheasants. The cuckoo, 
which is rarely caught, attracts much attention, 
and also the cockatoos. One veteran of this class 
is the lion—if one may make a zoological bull—of 
the exhibition. He is aged 25 years, and pos- 
sesses a vocabulary of 89 words. He continually 
shows how well he is naturalized by calling for 
**Brandy and water,”’ and for ‘‘Ihree cheers fur 
the Queen!’ One of the gray parrots sings the 
well-known street air, ‘‘ Would I were a hird.”’ 

The Scotch papers are speaking in high praise 
of the readings of the ‘‘Hon. Mrs. Yelverton.” 
She was received at the Music Hall, Edinburgh, by 
a large crowd, who came to hear and see @ lady 
who 1s to some of them a sort of miniature suffer- 
ing Queen of Scots through the English law. Her 
readings are chiefly from Tennyson and Longfellow. 

Mr. Layard has been appointed to the vacant 
trusteeship of the British Museum. [It is rumored 


circumstances of each prison; and recommends 


ing topics, which are very fully treated, with many 
apt illustrations, drawn from the experience of 
many years, which gives so much weight to all 
that Dr. Howe says:— 

Ist. On the subject of statistics. 

2d. Upon the importance of drawing the atten- 
tion of the legislature and of the people to those 
natural laws and social conditions upon which so 
surely depend, in every community, the average 
duration of human life—the average number of 
working years in individual life—the numerical 
proportion to the whole population of the defective 
or infirm class—of the dependent or pauper class, 
and of the vicious and criminal classes. 

8d. Upon the importance of enlisting the peo- 
' ple themselves in the direct work of social reform 
|—of elevating the dependent classes, so that pub- 
lic charities and retormatory agencies may be 
lessened in number and contracted in sphere. 

4th. To show that the system of providing large 
public institutions for the permanent dwelling of 
special classes of the dependent is unsound in 
principle; that such establishments are only to be 
tolerated as a choice of evils; and consequently 
that they should not be multiplied, and those ex- 
isting should not be enlarged without pressing 
necessity. 

It will be seen that these are great subjects, ad- 
mitting much investigation and involving many 
controversies. We believe, however, that the po- 
sitions taken by the Board, and which they sub- 
sequently carry out to their logical results in speak- 
ing of our various public institutions, are in har- 
mony with the tendency of the most enlightened 
public sentiment both here and in Europe, where 
most of these questions have been, of necessity, 
far more thoroughly analyzed than in our own 
country. Among the minor topics treated, we 
notice particularly what is said of the effect of 


‘alcohol on offspring, the mortality of children, the 


story of John Borgi, and vagabondage among 
children. . : 

The criticisms made on particular institutions 
will be disagreeable to the friends of some, but 
the discussion of them cannot fail to enlighten 
the public. 

The report of the Secretary is less voluminous 
than his first report, which, including the statis- 
tical tables, ran to 415 pages, while this numbers 
only 382 pages, of which more than half are sta- 
tistical tables, or lists of officials. As the first re- 
port contained the most elaborate and recent ac- 
count of the State institutions to be found in print, 
so the second report gives the most perfect his- 
tory and description of the county prisons which 
we have everseen. Itis, indeed, many years sjnce 
anything of the sort was attempted, and the old. 
reports of this nature are almost unknown. 

We have, from time to time, touched on the 
condition and defects of our prisons, and we find 
much to confirm the view we have taken in this 
Report of the Secretary. He discusses the ex- 
isting system of prison discipline, as well as the 


and sometimes even for the old settlers, to get 
lost in them, or “bewildered; and from the to his hole, so that in hot weather, when it is 
mother of Major General Rawlings, who re- desirable to raise the wind, if it blow north, he 
sides here, I had the following account :— opens the south end of his burrow; and when 

One of her sons, having gone out with his, south, the north end; and, besides the advan- 
became “bewildered.” Looking. tage of shifting his position to suit the wind, 


gun, soon 


‘this occasion. 


k of inquires, “Is he honest *” 


. Senate has two sides. The senator from Maine Nobody to speai 


[Mr. Fessenden] as he approaches, sees only “Is he patriotic “Everybody puts the query, 


the side which limits the representation; as ‘| “What is he worth ” Money is not merely the 
approach it I see the recognition of a caste and commercial standard of value, but often the 
the disfranchisement of arace. He defends it; ¢™teT0n of social position, and the very touch 
|T condemn it; but he defends only what he stone of character. 


that a new ministerial department for art is to be 
created, of which Mr. Layard is to be the head. | 
Richard Monckton Milnes (now Lori Houghton) is 
much censured for his sneering in the House of 
Lords at Mr Panizzi, late superintendent of the, 


that the essential parts of the famous Irish system 
shall be introduced in Massachusetts. Another 
of his suggestions is that instead of great reform 
schools, like that at Westboro’, there shall be a 


State, and managed, not by the State, but by pri- 
vate or municipal control. 

This last suggestion, which is strengthened by 
the experience of France and England, appears 
to be a wise one. We have long thought the num- 
ber of boys at Westboro’ too large, and shall gladly 
welcome any practical measure for at once in- 
structing and scattering throughout the State the 
whole class of juvenile delinquents. 

Some startling facts are presented in regard to 
the effect of the close of the war on crime in the 
State, as shown by the commitments to prison. 
We copy from page 214:— 

‘It was remarked in the report of last year that 
the effect of the war had been to diminish obvious 
crime, as well as obvious pauperism, (and it might 
have been added, obvious insanity); but it is 
necessary to observe how this diminution was ef- 
fected, and of what kind it was. It was, almost, 
entirely, a decrease in the crimes of adult male 
offenders; for it was found that crime among chil- 
dren had not diminished, while among women it 
had increased during the period of war. It is 
natural to suppose, therefore, that the withdrawal 
of so large a number of the adult male population 
to serve in the army and navy, together with the 
ready employment provided for all laborers at 
home, had been the cause of the diminished num- 
ber of convictions up to May 1, 1865. And it must 
be remembered, in this connection, that not only 
did that portion of our population who are most 
exposed to temptation and to crime enter the 
army, along with a vastly greater number of the 
more moral class, but that no inconsiderable num- 
ber of persons had been discharged from actual 
confinement to enter the United States service. 
On the return of these persons, therefore, one of 
two things must happen,—either they will have 
been retormed while in the army, or, at least, 
placed above the reach of their furmer tempta- 
tions, or else they will soon fall again into their 
old courses. The records of our jails and crim- 
inal courts for the last six months will show that 
the latter has very frequently been the case. Out 
of 3,412 persons committed to the county prisons 
from October 1, 1864, to April 1, 1865, 493 or 14 1-2 
per cent., had served in the army or navy; out of 
4,468 persons committed in the six months ending 
October 1, 1865, 1,258 or 28 per cent., had been 
in the service.” 

It may be added that the tables in the appendix 
show that in the State Prison the contrast between 
the first and the last half of the year was nearly 
as striking; the army and navy commitments in 
the first six months being 21 out of 49, or 43 per 
cent.; and in the last six, 44 out of 80, or 55 pe 
cent. 

The Secretary urges a revision of the prison 
system of the State, in which recommendation the 
Board join. ‘The General Agent, in his very clear 
and valuable report, urges the establishment of a 
State workhouse, and certain changes in the law 


He also adds another to 
the many arguments in favor of a Central Relief 
Building in this city. 
244-5 :— ‘ 

“It may not be out of place to suggest here that 
this Board apply to the legislature for an appro- 
priation in aid of the erection of the Central House 
of Charities proposed by the overseers of the poor 
of Boston, on condition that rooms be provided 
therein for this Board and its officers. A sum 
equal to the interest of ten thousand dollars would 
be annually saved in the way of rent, and in the 
judgment of the undersigned based upon the facts 
and figures of his official records, an appropriation 
of that amount would be made up to the State in 
two years’ time, by intercepting lunatics and pau- 
pers now committed to the institutions, and send- 
ing them directly to the places or friends bound to 
maintain them. This would readily be accom- 
plished through the vicinity of the offices, all non- 
resident applicants being passed over at once to 
the State authorities for removal if possible. 

The importance of this step can hardly be real- 
ized by one not familiar with the facts, but your 
general agent can name at this date at least forty 
patients in the several lunatic hospitals now pen- 
sioners for life, who could and should have been 
removed to their own places; and of these forty, 
any ten have already cost the Commonweath as 
much as would be required to prevent such results 
for the future.” 


On the whole, this volume is one of the most 
useful which has lately been published; and though 
we cannot expect complete accuracy in such a 
work, this comes very near it. 


of pauper settlements. 


We quote from pages 


Tue Oren or THE Late War: Traced from 
the beginning of the Constitution to the Revolt 
of the Southern States. By George Lunt. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Boston: Nichols & 
Noyes. (Pp. 491.) 

In this volume Mr. Lunt has given to the pub- 
lic a compendium of the Boston Courier’s “‘edito- 
rials” during the time of his control over that 
newspaper (now happily defunct); and there is 
no good reason why the files of the Courier now in 
the possession of libraries or private persons should 
not forthwith be turned over to the paper-makers. 
What Mr. Lunt gave to his readers, day-by-day, 
is here preserved, pemmican-fashion, for whoever 
wants it. The book is useful only as a specimen 
of the absurdities into which a Hunker will run. 
Mr. Lunt has not the least idea that he has been 
in a single instance wrong during his long edito- 
rial career, and he approves all the repressive and 
compromising measures of the slaveholders and 
doughfaces, from the formation of the Constitu- 
tion up to 1860, in entire unconsciousness that the 
decent people of the whole country have long ago 
become ashamed of all these acts, and that even 
the principal actors in them would gladly have 
them forgotten. He prints, in his Appendix, his 
own report to the Massachusetts Legislature in 
1836, and repeats, with evident satisfaction, the 
story of his insulting and disgraceful conduct in 
the committee towards Mr. Garrison. He has a 
right to do this, and certainly we do not complain. 
His friends, Washington Hunt, Duer, Pierce, Bu- 
chanan, G. T. Curtis, and others, unrepentant 
pro-slavery malignants, have no reason to find fault 
with Mr. Lunt for dragging forward their disgrace- 
ful record. But Mr. Everett, if alive, would hardly 
thank him for reproducing his message of 1836 to 
the legislature; and it is indecent at this late day 
to mention Mr. Richard Fletcher’s participation 
in the Faneuil Hall meeting of the year previous. 
But Mr. Lunt is excusable, for he has no idea that 
the judgment of posterity will differ from his own 
| ax to the transactions which he professes to narrate. 

Mr. Lunt has, within the last thirty or forty 
years, seen a good deal of politics and of politi- 
cians, and having, on the whole, an agreeable style 
of writing, he might have given to the public 
much interesting gossip about men and things 
without falling into the error which, as we have 
pointed out, he has fallen into whenever he has 
| touched of personal matters. But there is scarcely 
any anecdote, or fresh and amusing citation, in his 
| book. One or two hamorous things by Mr. Choate 
| appear in the foot-notes, but generally the author 
lis very grimly in earnest. He writes as if im- 
| pressed with the idea that his crooked and dis- 
| torted views would be received as valuable mate- 
| rials for history, if not as history. Indeed, he 
says in his preface, that he hopes that he has per- 
formed a task which nay serve tu “lighten the 
pains of the future historian.’’ The future his- 
torian, we can assure Mr. Lunt, will make no use 
of his labors unless it be to obtain from them an 
accurate idea of how perverse and unreasonable a 
creature an American Hunker of 1830-1860 could 
become. For this purpose, no book could be bet- 
ter adapted. . 

In general, Mr. Lunt’s style is free from person- 
alities of language, though he is evidently full of 
hatred and uncharitableness to all the opponents 
of the institution of slavery. Occasionally, how- 














number of small reformatories, scattered about the 


ever, he getsangry. The Massachusetts coalition 
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BF 1850-1862 always excites his wrath. A curi- 
ous instance of his best Boston style, which af- 
fects us almost like a stroke of humor, is found 
upon page 61, where Uncle Tom is spoken of as 
“the worthy and pious black man whose name 
and dwelling-place give the title to” Mrs. Stowe’s 
famous novel. There is nothing in Mr. Lunt’s 
style or treatment of the subject, however, which 
redeems his book from the condemnation which 
must be passed upon it as a very false and vicious 
attempt to mislead the public and posterity. For- 
tunately, the public understands the question, and 

wit! never be the wiser or foolisher for 
Mr. Lunt’s effort to enlighten it. 


The Christian Examiner, for March, is calculated 
to astonish the sober-paced reader, for it pro- 
pounds new and startling theories in philosophy, 
religion and politics. Mr. Abbot writes about 
Positivism in Theology, and declares himself 
a Positivist, not exactly like Comte, not exactly 
like Herbert Spencer, but still a follower of the 
Positive Philosophy. Consequently, he gives us 
a series of shocks as he goes along. ‘‘It is on 
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OVERNMENT. BY FORCE. ~ 

In 1861, a remarkable confusion of ideas pre- 
vailed in some minds formerly sound. “Coer- 
cion” of the seceding States was cried out 
against as repugnant to the principles of free 
government. The grumblers entirely ignored 
the fact that, in coercing the promoters of te- 
cession, we were but extending due protection 
to their victims, the Untonists, who were them- 
selves being coerced into an unwilling support 
of the rebellion. 

Now, a similar outery is raised in many quar- 
ters. We hear a deal of talk about “peaceful 
methods,” “governing by consent,” and the 
like, in behalf of our Southern brethren. The 
loyal party of the North are accused of sub- 
jecting the “States” to a “government by 
force,” while, in fact, they are only trying to 
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Nor commanitiea! It is'aga es 
whose very s and disconten’ to the 
wisest gomsideration of the statesmap; whose pov- 
erty of reso e ® most psenti- 
men humamie; whose u chaos 


summons to the work of regeneration the Chris- 
tian—it is these people, so utterly hopeless and 
helpless, that some men in Con and out of 
Congress would weigh down still more deeply to 
the earth ! 

We would humbly advise these “‘communi- 
ties” to enrich their “impoverished spirit” by 
the consciousness of fair dealing, and to recruit 
their “broken means” by a prompt recognition 
of the rights of those throygh whose labor 
“means” are alone produced. It is true that 
“their bitterness and discontent appeal to the 
wisest considerations of the statesman; and 
for that very reason, they must be kept where 
they cannot inflict those emotions on others 
until they have become sweet-tempered enough 
to cease stealing their black neighbor's labor, 
and venting their rage on his back, into the 
bargain. Their “poverty of resources” would 
excite our “sentiments of generosity” to a far 


grounds of Positive Science that Jesus is most en- 


keep those rebel communities from subjecting 
titled to the rational reverence of mankind.” 


the loyal portion of their own citizens to such 


higher pitch if it were capable of first imbuing 
themselves with a sentiment of simple justice ; 


Senate. 


“Without temerity, without timidity, we cast in 
our lot with Science.” ‘‘We believe that Unita- 
rianism must be re-theologized on the basis of 
Positivism.’’? These hazardous judgments, and 
many more that might be quoted, will appal the 
majority of the Unitarian denomination, who, 
though sufficiently positive on some points, have 
a great horror of Comte, anda great fancy for the 
language of the stricter sects. But with all its 
bold propositions, Mr. Abbot’s article is learned 
and thoughtful, and can be read with much profit. 

So, likewise, can Mr. Allen’s paper on “The 
American Executive,” though it will be long be- 
fore our people will adopt the remedy suggested 
tor presidential incompatibility of temper, viz., 
that Congress shall have power to order a new 
election of President as often as it pleases, not to 
exceed once a year. However convenient such a 
provision would be now, Mr. Allen does not seem 
to have intended it for this emergency; and it 
would be an unsafe remedy for what is, no doubt, 
a great evil, but one for which there are other 
cures. Here is impeachment, for instance, which 
it is very probable we may be forced to resort to 
within a twelvemouth. By impeachment, the 
President is at once suspended from the execution 
of his office until the case has been tried, and the 
acting President becomes the President of the 
Now a majority of the House can im- 
peach, but to fill the vacancy thus made, and to 
condemn the President, the Senate have the pow- 
er; and it is hardly possible that a majority of the 
Hfouse and two-thirds of the Senate should be 
agreed on a step which the people would not sus- 
tain, while the House alone might, and often has 
been known, to have a bare majority against the 
wish of the country. Such was the house of 
1839-40, for instance. 


Some of the other suggestions of Mr. Allenare | 


more practicable, and the wie paper shows a 
familiarity with the weak points in our constitu- 
tion similar to that shown by Mr. Newman in re- 
spect to the English constitution. 

The editorial article on the President's Policy 
is a curious medley of sensible and absurd notions, 
strung together in the illogical manner so native 
to New York clergymen. ,lts opening sentence 
is a mistake—‘‘the slow and tentative character 
of the proceedings at Washington” is not what 
the friends of universal suffrage complain of; but 
rather the haste with which the country is called 
upon to put weapons in the hands of the Southern 
rebels, As for persons “who have but one idea— 
the full entranchisement of the negro,”—they may 
be numerous in New York, but we have none in 
Massachusetts. The safety of the country is what 
We are anxious about, which the President, and 
his ecclesiastical sureties, are putting in great 
jeopardy. 

“The country has reason to be proud of the 
practical wisdom of men like Fessenden and Doo- 
little,” 
Cowan, and the disinterested patriotism of Lane 
of Kansas? And why sneer at Sumner and Ste- 
vens, especially after the base attack made upon 
them by the President?) “But it should not be 
forgotten,’’ adds this sage, ‘‘that President John- 
son represents at this time the whole country.” 


we are told. Why not of the sagacity of 


“It is no part of his business to be frigid, sus- 
picious and offish.”” “The South needs a friend 
in the government.” We wonder how this editor 
looked upon his sentences on the morning of the 
25d of February, tor they were manifestly written 
betore that disgraceful affair at the White House, 
which has shown that President Johnson really 
represents nobody. 

Immediately after this political wisdom comes a 
slashing attack on Dr. Bushnell, in which the 
writer says, “The inevitable sweep of the move- 
ment [the Unitarian] is to Theism pure and sim- 


, ple for these who do not lose faith, and to Athe- 


ism for those who do.’’ Is that ‘‘denomination- 
al’? We fear the Zaminer ia trying the old ex- 
periment of sitting on two stools, or driving two 
horses in opposite ways. 
gestive, and for that we are thanktul. 

The Radical, tor March, is a good number, with 
papers contributed by Samuel Johnson, John 
Weiss, Daniel Bowen, John W. Chadwick, M. D. 
Conway, and others. It is devoted mainly to re- 
ligious questions, but the editor announces that 
next month he shall take up political issues; and 
he gives no doubtful intimation that, he shall at- 
tack the President for his baseness. The Radical 
is well sustained, and is gaining a strong jold on 
the public. 

The Freedsen's Record, tor March, brings the 
announcement that Miss Stevenson, so long iden- 
tified with the education of the freedmen, has 


withdrawn from the Committee on Teachers, of 


which she has been secretary for several years. 
This will occasion deep regret, although her suc- 


cessor, Mrs. Cheney, is well fitted to take her | 
place; for Miss Stevenson had peculiar gifts for | 
The ‘Record” | 


the duties which she undertook. 
itself is full of interesting matter,—among other 
things, an abstract of the condition of the differ- 
ent Southern States in respect to the freedmen, 
and many letters from teachers of the schooi for 
eolored children. It seems that some of these 
teachers are receiving white pupils along with 
their colored ones. 


The New England Medical Gazette is the title of 


anew monthly, published at 16 Beacon street, 
by the homeopathic physicians of this neighbor- 
hood. It opens its career with spirit, and will. 
no doubt, provoke a great deal of wrath among 
the regular physicians. 

Trubner’s Americar and Oriental Liter wy Revord, 
for February, has been received, and is valuable, 
as usual. 


Every Saturday, trom week to week, contains 
much entertaining matter trom the English maga- 
zines. 
would be an improvement. 





New Music—We have receiv .\ from Adams & 


@ government. Congress is denounced jor “de- | and if their “moral chaos” were of a nature 


‘king in broadcloth”—to secure that very right 
to the whole Southern people. 

These arguers are in the position of the res- 
taurateur who, in contracting for a huge enter- 
tainment, figured up the cost of the condiments 
for his chicken-soup to a centime—not even for- 
getting the water-tax—but entirely omitting 
the trifling item of chickens! They persist in 
speaking of a handful of baffled conspirators 
against the nation, leading an ignorant and 
vicious mob of “poor white trash,” and sup- 
ported by a community of *“would-be-if-they- 


learning nor Howards in virtue, as the *South- 
ern people.” And the four loyal millions, to 
whom it is due that these aforenamed Union- 
haters do not now in fact constitute a ‘*South- 
ern people” distinct and independent, they 
are coolly counted out. Like the politician’s 


could” aristocrats, who are neither Porsons in 
J 


nying the Southern people representation,” | less practically aggressive towards the rights 
while it is doing its utmost—even defying the | of others, it might summon to its aid more of 


Christian forbearance than it now does. 

And we venture to assure these “hopeless 
and helpless* people, and their defenders in 
the North, that as soon as they refrain from 
“weighing down still more deeply to the earth” 
the poor and lowly victims of their own past 
barbarous “institution,” the hand of good fel- 
lowship will be reached out to them in cordial 
support and sympathy, by the free communities 
of the North not only,—inclading even “Ste- 
vens and his sympathizers in Congress” and 
celsewhere,—but by the united humanity of the 
civilized world ! 


— SUMNER AND WILSON. 

Our readers generally necd not be told that 
on the constitutional amendment establishing 
the hasis of representation, Massachusetts threw 


a divided vote. The respective positions of 





“old hat,” they have served their turn, and are 


“wayward sisters” to the national bosom—not 


remanded to the limbo of cast-off garments. 


Not they indeed—to whose existence and con- this week’s issue,) than possibly in our lan- 
duct it is owing that we may yet press our | g 


they are “the Southern people,” or even a part} terpreters of the popular sense. 


prehensive name! Truly, republics are grate-| can determine. 


the Senators are better given in their own 
words (which we place upon the first page of 


guaze. Both gentlemen are eminently faith- 
ful and conscientious, and both are good in- 
Which, in 


| of the same; no! their old oppressors and our | this instance, is the more “practical,”—as we 
new “friends” alone are dignified by that com- | 
! 


hear the term now 60 freely used,—time only 
If, as Gen. Wilson maintains, 





ful! And so far-reaching is that gratitude, that | in five years the South would be quiet and the 
/ it at once leaps over into the hostile camp, to, blacks allowed to vote by reason of the adop- 
| compensate our newly-born reconstructed “fel- | tion of this amendment, surely its defeat will 
low-citizens” for the “blessings in disguise” not wholly climinate that generous disposi- 
they have showered upon us, without ever! tion of the South, so that it will not produce 
stopping to give the “damned nigger” as much some ameliorating measures for the welfare of 
as a glance. Our “magnanimity,” like our! the blacks. If this be done, then may the 
charity,” is of altogether too exalted a vein to junior Senator be regarded as the wiser in this 







whose most prominent member declared the 
President’s policy and speech “triumphant”? 
Or for the copperheads, who never grow weary 
of praising him? Or for the reconstructionists 
at the South, the murderers of loyal black men, 
and starvers of Union soldiers—the rebels— 
whose new organization to destroy the republic 
is almost beyond question ? 

Furthermore, we, Andrew Johnson, the state 
—we, the supreme power and authority—we, 
the government—we, who have never betrayed 
any trust or confidence teposed in us—thank 
the Kentucky delegation, and assure them that 
such support from the people of the South, par- 
ticularly the reconstructed part, “is very grat- 
ifying to us, and it is our earnest wish to fulfill 
the duties entrusted to us”—these duties being 
the speedy restoration of the rebellious “States” 
to all political power! 





affected the gait and airs of a very old man, so | 


as to make his election ‘possible, but who, as | 
mask, straightened his bent back, and showed | 


acter. Mr. Johnson, too, before his election, 
bowed to republican institutions and the com- | 


representatives; but, as soon as he entered the 
White House, straightened up in obstinacy « 
arrogance, and set his foot upon the wishes of | 
millions of his countrymen. 

“No oflice can give dignity to hia that holds | 
it; but he that holds it may give dignity to any | 
office.” If there be a grain of truth in this, | 
what politician can be found, so utterly lost to 
all sense of honor, as to desire to occupy the 
White House after Andrew Johnson ? 


} 
i 


| 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

We are having a new agitation of this sub- 
ject, the matter having been brought before 
Congress by the presentation of certain peti- 
tions offered by Mr. Sumner in the Senate, and 
referred to his Committee on: Foreign Rela- | 
tions. It is worthy of note that some of those | 
who are glad to avail themselves of our Sen- | 
ator’s reputation and position to advance their | 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wishes on this matter are among the most in-| 
cessant revilers of Mr. Sumner. 
Asa question of individual right there is but 
one side to the discussion of the whole subject. 
A man is entitled to sell what he produces, 


the product be a bushel of corn or a book, and 





But itis lively and sug- | 


A little more iiveliness in the selections 


“begin at home.” | 


the hardened champions of legalized wrong— | 


who thus attempt to pervert the public con- 
| science by befogging the public understanding, 


it would not be a matter of wonder. 


But journals of high note as *Republican”’— | 
and within easy recollection even as “radical”— | 


do not blush to tamper with their readers’ 


} 
| ing Post:— 

The people of the North entered upon and pros- 
ecuted the war for the suppression of the rebellion 
| in no vindictive spirit, but were animated through- 
| out by a sincere devotion to free principles. These 

having been triumphantly sustained, . . . . in- 
| stinctively all efforts on the part of the people have 
| been directed to repairing, through the methods 
| and arts of peace, the waste and ravages of war. 
Al few would-be leaders of the people, however, 
| whom the agitations of former years have brought 
inty some prominence, strive to keep alive the 
flames of civil strife. 

Some of these men, accustomed to the methods 
| of force so easy for the moment, are unwilling to 
| wait on the slow processes of conviction, and are im- 
| patient of changes wrought by the peaceful succes- 

sion of events; and, like the bigots of intolerance 
| in the old world, or the tools of despotism, push on 
| the reformation of societies differing from their 
| own, both in principles and forms of organization, 
| by military orders, executive proclamations and 

legislative decrees, in which those mainly affected 
| thereby have no voice..... 
| These men the President, with a true democratic 
' irstinet, has resisted, mildly but firmly. He sees 
| that the very idea of force as a means of govern- 
; ment-ts repugnant to the essential principle of re- 
| publicanism, and that while it must be employed, 
yand ought to be employed, to put down those in 
| arms against it, or those who overtly resist, the 
| instant thé end is accomplished the principle of 
| consent resumes fs swav. The long-continued 
| maintenance of force in any community, save of 
| downright criminals, is not only inconsistent with, 
but obstructive of, republicanism. .... 


| Were it not for an allusion to “reformation,” 
and another to the policy of the President, 
one would readily conclude that it is the Hamp- 
tons and Mannings of South Carolina, and oth- 


extract; for it is those “would-be leaders” who 
“strive to keep alive the flames of civil strife ;” 
it is they who try to block the march of civili- 
zation by “legislative decrees in which those 
mainly affected by them have no voice.” 

But no! our friend of the Post keeps his ire 





| ought to be—it it is not—his own side. 
| him “the idea of force asa means of govern- 
| ing” “niggers” is not at all “repugnant to re- 
| publicanism ;” the “principle of consent” is an 
excellent thing—for white men; and the long- 
continued maintenance of force in a commu- 
nity” of blacks (whether they are “downright 
criminals” or not, the Post fails to tell us) 
is quite consistent with and preservative of 
| “the essential principle of republican govern- 
ment.” After a Machiavellian argument of a 
- half-column, in which the Southern whites are 
represented as the true sufferers, (meekly ac- 
cepting the Northern solution of the labor 
problem.) and in which the blacks are depicted 
‘as the future oppressors of the now d winant 
race, (tor whose—the whites’—“protection * “spe- 
cial legislation” is invoked), the ost calls for 
“religious teachers, school-masters and school- 
mistresses, Beechers and Phillipses, the gentle 
agencies of civilization, free press, free speech 
the 
contest” against its profeges; but it makes the 


and free schools” to “carry on sacred 
tritling omission of not informing us of the prob- 
able tate that those “teachers, school masters 
and Philltpses” may meet at the hands of the 
murderers of Lovejoy, and of the reception 
that’ “free institutions” and the “gentle agen- 


| Case. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| It it were the hacks of sham “Democracy”— | 
| 
' 
| regarded as the safer counsellor. 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


ers of that ilk, who are denounced in the above | 


for the Sumners and the Stevenses of what 
With 


Co., 21 Bromfield street, There's No Such Girl as 
Sa’'y, with a novel and striking refrain; Love Nev- 
er Sleeps, by L. H. Gurney, a religious song; and 
Last Marguerite, by P.S. Vining, the music by L, 
H. Gurney. They each have special attractions. _spifit of a Torquemada or a Francia,” but left 
Horace Waters, New York city, sends us The in the dark whether it is the spirit of John 
Patter of the Rain, a song and chorus, words by , Wesley, or that of Eliha Burritt, which ani- 
Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst; Sleep, My Dear One, the mates the tender-hearted people of the South. 
same, words by W. C. Baker, music by H.-P. And the vile machinations of that terrible 
Danks; Dont Marry ¢ Man yf he Drinks, contain- | tyrant, Stevens, and of “his sympathizers,” 
ing excellent advice, words by Mrs. M.A. Kidder, 
music by Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst; and /lappy Gold- 
en 1 ays. a song and chorus, words by Mrs. Kid- 
der, music by S.J. Vail. There is much merit 
in each of these, and they are produced in excel- 
lent style. 


cies of civilization” will find in the home of 
Preston Brooks. 
We are warned against entertaining “the 


are thus conclusively exposed and appealed 
,; against :— 

Now it is communities such as these, imporer- 
ished tn spirit and broken in means, that Stevens 
and his sympathizers in Congress would have us 

, believe still menace the safety and existence of the 
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If, on the other hand, within the same 
period of time, it is found that the South yields 
nothing of privileges and rights to the blacks 


save what is demanded by the interests of the 


producing classes, then may Mr. Sumner be 
With our 
experience since the rebellion, we may well 
hesitate, we think, before we give into the hands 
of the South complete opportunity to disfran- 


sense and honesty, as witness the following | chise a whole race, and this under a clause of 
from a not very old number of the N. Y. Even- | 
\the exact reverse policy—a privilege never, 


the fundamental law which was intended for 


even in the palmiest days of servitude, asked 
for by the South. 

Our friend Elizur Wright expresses himself 
so well upon the matter of “practical” men, 
in his discussion of the relative positions of 
our Senators in a communication to the uldver- 
tiser, that we copy two passages which exem- 
plify our own view :— 

The man of theory, froma certain number of 
more or less pertinent facts, infers an effect, and 
proceeds to experiment. The man of practice, 
wishing to produce a required result, refers to 
some experiment which has led to the same, and 
proceeds faithfully to repeat its conditions. He 
cannot be considered a practical man who, refer- 
ring to an experiment which had been tried and 
failed, repeats its conditions, whether with or 
without modification, in the expectation of a dif- 
ferent result. On the contrary, he is more em- 
phatically a man of theory than the original ex- 
perimenter, inasmuch as he still clings to a theory 
which has been at least somewhat damaged by 
MBOTS 5404s 

Mr. Sumner rejects a theory which has failed, 
,and worse than failed, under the test of experi- 
ment. His hope for support from the people in 
urging as an inexorable condition of the reiid- 
mission of States to Congressional representation, 
that impartial suffrage at home, which will make 
the Blane amendment superfluous, is as lark-like 
as Mr. Wilson's in regard to the supernatural 
Virtues of that Janus-faced piece of paper. Hav- 
Ing repudiated this piece of political McClellan- 
ism, and placed the Republican party, which is 
in fact the country, face to face with the rebels 
and back to face with the copperheads, he has 
'the same practical good sense which Grant and 
; Sherman showed in regard to our glorious but 
long misled army, in assuming that we shall not 
dare to be defeated, but will keep the rebel States, 
be they in the Union or out of it, just where they 
| now are, without any representation in Congress, 
| till it shall be manhood and not whitehood that is 
| coprowented there, and only loyal manhood at 
that. 


| Notwithstanding the difference of opinion 
between our Senators, it is gratifying to know 
the quick instinct of the one, and the political 
sagacity of the other, with the unquestioned 
fidelity of both, cannot fail to serve the great 
cause of which they are the exponents. 





SWE? 


Scarcely anything President Johnson does, 
or may do in future, can astonish us any more. 
The man under whose administration reports 
concerning the condition of the country myste- 
riously disappear from the files of the de- 
| partments, who squanders all the advantages 


bought by priceless blood, who appoints dis- 
loyal men to office, and accuses Charles Sumner 
of being an assassin, will never startle the 
world any more by any acts or words of bis. 
Stull, the speech lately made to the Kentucky 
delegation is, in many respects, as wonderful as 
the one delivered on the 22d of February. 

Not content with usurping all the powers of 
an absolute monarch, the President here adopts 
the language of an arbitrary ruler, and it might 
be suggested in grim satire, that, when the re- 
pairs in the White House are completed, Con- 
gress make an appropriation for furnishing a 
throne for that mansion and a scepter to its 
present inmate. : 

Mr. Johnson says that “the present state of 
the affairs of the nation is a very critical one, 
scarcely less so than when an armed power at- 
tempted to subvert the government,” in which 
we fully concur. “Such an attack, and an at- 
tempt to divide the government, is not less 
dangerous to the life of the nation than an 
attempt to revolutionize and undermine it 
through contempt for and disregard of the safe- 
guards with which the Constitution has sur- 
rounded the liberties of the people.” And 
again:—*“Our standpoint *4. Our course 
is marked out. We will take _ 
ward in this matter.” 

May we humbly ask in what matter? In 
the attempt to subvert the government and de- 


’ step hack- 


:so far as international copyright protects the 
feather against harpy publishers, who swoop 
‘down and carry off his dinner before his eyes, 
it is to be advocated heartily. But the ab- 
stract right of an individual to exact tribute 
‘for what he writes, must have some limitations 
The heirs ot Shakespeare, if they 





in practice. 
could be found, would have no right to tax us 


_for each copy of the great poet's works. Time, 
| therefore, sets a limit to copyright, and four- 
| teen or twenty-eight years, in general, termi- 


nates it. 
jin the same way; for why should the thousand 
; millions of the whole world be taxed to increase 
ithe income of an American historian or an 
English novelist ? 
‘national Copyright is correct, then it should 
exist all over the world, and no person should 
/have the right of translation from a recent au- 
thor without paying for it. But nobody ex- 
pects such a state of things as this to prevail, 


; and few would desire it. 

It is only between nations speaking the same 
| Janguage that the security of copyright is sought 
for. sut even here, as a practical question, it 
‘is not entirely free from difliculties. The cit- 
:izen of the British empire is protected by 
' British law in his copyright wherever that law 
“extends. The citizens of the American re- 
public are protected in the same way by Amer- 
‘ican law wherever that extends. The range 
of either of these jurisdictions ought to satisly 
"the desire of every author in his respective 
jcountry. If the thirty millions, who must re- 
ispect his copyright, do not give him compen- 
‘sation cnough for his literary labor, twice that 
number are not likely to do so; and why should 


he claim an immunity in a country to which 
‘he owes no allegiance, and whose interests, it 
‘may be, he is injuring. Would the English 
| wish to pay for a high copyright on Mr. Ban- 
‘croft’s eulogy ? 

As tor protecting and encouraging our own 
‘literary men, that is already sufficiently done, 
| s0 far as pecumary compensation can effect it. 
_ There is scarcely one of our best authors who 


for a fair price, in a protected market, whether < 
| mendations. 


Perhaps space also ought to limit it , a é 
of the amendment, giving Congress the power | 





speak, not only for himself, but for his cabinet; sweat of 


——s 
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stroy the liberties of the people ? Woe arefully |that of,eonseience, respansible to no one but 
nvigced that therein Andrew will }to his God! ~ hod : 
step af se fwe farther} Thagks to an ex-slave \der’s veto of the 

ask W @ are? Does Mr. J n fbarest measure of protectiog to those, on the” 


brows fie and others like him 
formerly lived, our Congress stands, to-day, 


emancipated, for the first time in American 


history, from the slavery of party service ! 
Will they use the golden opportunity, or 
fling away what never can be recalled? We, 
at least, mean that it shall be put to use, and 
that exhaustively. And as the Ruler of na- 
tions “tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb,” 
we believe that in our hour of need he has 
given us a Congress willing to represent what 
is noble, what is true, and what is just, in our 
national character. We believe that there is 
virtue enough in that body of men, of Ameri- 


‘cans, of patriots, to-day assembled in the na- 


tional capitol, to defy the dictum of one who, 
from being a nation’s servant, aspires to become 
itsruler. We believe that the executive thun- 
derbolt, launched at the generous impulses of 


| the national heart, will be hurled back with a 
President Johnson reminds us of a young | withering vim to the vortex of unclean vapors 
pope who, before his choice for that high post, whence it came. 


THE LOST MOSES. 


soon as the papal chair was won, threw off his Where is the Moses who promised to lead us 


Up out of Egypt to Israel’s land ! 


himself to the world in his own odious char- | Who declared that the words of him who had freed 


us 
To guide all his actions ever should stand ? 


mon sense ot the people as expressed by their | Where is the Nathan who said in high places 


“Treason’s a crime and punished must be !”’ 


ind | Wearing, alas! like Janus, two faces ; 


Striving all things unto all men to be. 


Where is the Peter who spake to the nation, 
‘Though all forsake thee, I ne’er will deny ?” 
Fore lackeys and scullions disgracing his station ; 

Thrice he’s denied us—beware the cock’s cry! 


Where is the Man, who, fearless, bold-hearted, 
For our dear Union risked life and limb ! 

Alas! can it be that his honor’s departed ! 
That we are to find but a Judas in him ‘ 


Shade of the Martyr who for Freedom perished, 
Oh! be thou with us in this hour of need ;— 
The People will show that thy memory’s cherish- 

ed, : 
They will be true to thee in word and deed. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND.- 
MENT AT THE SOUTH. 


After repeated requests by both Houses of 


| Congress, the President, on Wednesday last, 


sent to the members the evidence respecting 


the States lately in rebellion. It is very volu- 


_minous, but of the highest importance, and 


fully justifies the Reconstruction Committee in 
their policy of extreme caution in their recom- 
Tt shows that the whole South is 
in a condition of distrust, anger and enmity to- 
wards the national authority, which bodes any- 
thing but peac@® and safety should the rebel- 


‘lious States be at once admitted to represen- 


tation. 

The evidence fully shows that even the con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing slavery was 
wrung trom these States, and only upon all 
Thus South 
Carolina had to be twice appealed to by the 


sorts of promises’and persuasions. 


President, and only consented to ratify on the 
assurance of Mr. Seward that the second clause 


_ to enforce the amendment by appropriate legis- 


j amendment without a very wry face, save with | 
that it | 
‘did not conter on Congress “the power to legis- | 


lation, restrained the action of that body! North 


: Sead ' Carolina was told that its refusal greatly dam- 
If the principle of Inter-| . ecetusa) geeye Sam 


aged the prospects of that State for restoration. 
Georgia asked a suspension of the Presidential 
pardons that the refractory legislators might be 
brought to terms. Alabama seems to have un- 
derstood the position of things. and took the 


” 


the expression of the “understanding 


Missis- 
sippi rejected the amendment promptly; the 
President pleaded for it on the ground of making 


late on the status of the freedmen"’! 


clear the way for the admission of its Senators 


and Representatives; again, it refused, and 
has continued to refuse to this day. Florida 
hesitated, and had to be told the ratification 
was indispensable to the restoration of the State's 


relations to the government; it still hesitated, 


-and Mr. Seward appealed, when it finally as- 


does not write too much for his reputation, 
‘because his pen is in demand, and is well paid. | 


Literature with us does not suffer from want of 
remuneration, but from a low standard among 
‘our men of letters, which internationa 
right would not effect at all. 

While entirely willing, therefore, that our 


‘authors and editors should secure international 


| ee Vy! 


copyright if they can, we do not regard it as 


a question of any great importance, or one in 
‘which we are called to take any especial in- 
terest. 
paid in money+-they work for nobler objects. 
'The average and popular writers will always 
get as high a reward as they deserve, and the 
universe need not be concerned about them. 


CONGRESSIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 

The die is cast. Hitherto, the balance, with 
the President in one scale and the national 
duty in the other, has hung tremblingly in the 
wind, though with a perceptibly growing bias 
toward the It trembles no longer. 
The duty has been too heavy, and the man has 
Shall the nation follow the 


wrong. 


kicked the beam. 
tempter or abide by the right? 

It it must needs be that the lowly among 
us are utterly crushed to the ground, amen! 
The ways of the, Highest are inscrutable. 
But “woe to him by whom the offense cometh ‘” 
Let cach one look that none of the innocent 
blood cleave to his garments ! 

Conjunctions like the present are God's touch- 
lstones. With them he tries men’s souls. Now 
is the moment of individual responsibility. At 
no period in our war-history sat individual 
iconscience on a higher throne, and had indi- 
‘vidual volition a wider scope. 

- The President has played va banque. He 
has thrown down the gage of enmity to the ra- 
tion's sense and the nation’s virtue. Party 
lines have long wavered. To-day they are 
gone. The hand that signed that “veto” swept 
the hast vestige of them into oblivion. 

At this hour, each manly form on the floor 
‘of Congress, in whom a manly spirit lives, 
stands as what he has never yet stood—as a 
free American citizen, bound to no rule but 


The best writers will always be poorly | 


| Doolittle, Guthrie, Henderson, Hendricks, John- | 


sented with the “understanding” that the status 
of the freedmen is not affected thereby ! 

And this is all the South has done! Surely, 
that some guarantees shall be established be- 
fore admitting these yet rebellious communities 
into the harmonious circle of loyal States. The 
Let not 
Congress think it is not sustained in its delay 


people understand fully this question. 


by the great heart of the patriotic masses, as 
well as by the keen instincts of the capitalists 
and business men of the country. 


CONGRESSIONAL DOINGS. 





Some important votes have been taken in 
Congress since our Jast. 
Senate, a decision was reached upon the con- 
stitutional amendment fixing representation— 
the same that passed the House by more than 
a two-thirds’ votg. It was rejected by the fol- 
lowing vote, not two-thirds voting in its favor: 

Yeas—Anthony, Chandler, Clark, Conness, Cra- 
gin, Creswell, Fessenden, Foster, Grimes, Harris, 


1866. 


—— 


ee ee 


}and the bill received ‘only 14 ayes; 21 mem-| 
bers yotedy against, including Fessenden, Mor- | 


Fosters 

Gen. Banks, on Wednesday, secured the 
passage, by a vote of 69 to 50, of the resolation 
for an appropriation of $100,000, and one or 
more vessels, towards an American demonstra- 
tion in the French exposition of the industry 
of all nations, at Paris, next year. 


THE VOICE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


On Tue y, the Senate took a vote on the | I stopped three days in the city, last week, making 


admission Colorado, after a spirited debate, | inquiries in regard to this subject, and wherever 
| aa | cheap lodgings were found there was the bottle. 


Are there philanthropic individuals of mean 


rill Poland, Sumner, Wilson, Sprague, and | who would listen to a proposition of this kind! I 
’ 3 | 


have 3500, one-tenth of the capital required, to 
spare, and would like to devote it to the object. 
G. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


WASHINGTON. 





Wasnincton, March 13, 1866. 
A JOHNSON-SHERMAN ARMISTICE. 
Another edition of this too-celebrated arrange- 





_ After three weeks’ consideration of the sub- 
ject, the popular branch of the Legislature, with 
only nine dissentients, on Wednesday last, 
passed the following excellent resolutions :— 

Resolved, That the rebel States should be held in 


the management of national affairs through repre- 
tentatives in Congress, until the people of said 


authority and constitution of the United States, and | 
give such guarantees as Congress may deem suffi- 
cient to render it safe and prudent to permit them 
to again resume the functions and privileges which | 
they voluntarily surrendered by their rebellion and 
war; and in these matters “he right of determina- 
tion rests with Congress. 

Resolved, That we tender cur thanks to the sen- 
ators and representatives of Mascachusetts at Wash- 
ington, for their firmness hitherto in maintaining 
these principles, and for their resistance to all at- 
tempts to place in the halls of Congress disloyal 
men, or the representatives of disloyal constituen- 
cies, to the peril of the national credit, and at the 
imminent risk of losing by legislation all that we 
have gained by successiul war. And we expect 
them to maintain this position in the future, and to 
the last. 

Resolved, That while thus expressing our confi- 
dence in our senatorial and representative delega- 
tions in Congress, and the determination of the peo- 
ple to stand by them, we are also impelled to take 
| notice of the recent charges made, by name, against 
one of the senators of this state, Hon. Charles 
Sumner, in the lately published speech of the pres- 





| ident, of the junior Senator, and ot our Rep- | 


On Friday, in the | 


ident of the United States, and to declare that the 
language used and the charges made by the pres- 
ident, are unbecoming the elevated station occupied 
by him, an unjust reflection upon Massachusetts, 
and without the shadow of justification or defense 
founded upon the private or public record of our 
eminent senator. 

Resolved, That the enlightened judgment of man- 
kind will hold not only the government, but the 
people of the United States, to the fulfilment, to the 
uttermost, in letter and in spirit, of the promises 
solemnly made to the freedmen; and any failure to 
fulfil them, would inflict a stain upon our national 
character which would debase us among the na- 
tions, aud subject us to the contempt of our con- 
temporaries and of posterity. 

Resolved, That His Excellency the Governor be 
requested to transmit a copy of these resolutions to 
our senators and representatives in Congress. 


Nothing different from this expression would 
| the ILouse tolerate. Endorsements of the Pres- | 





resentatives, in varied form, were attempted, | 


| but the House steadily kept its thought on the 
insult to Massachusetts in the person of its elder 
Senator, and pronounced its opinion as above. 


| [tis no uncertain sound, and fully represents 
_ the sentiment of the State. 


AN EMINENT UHWISTORIAN  DE- 
CEASED, 


| Jared Sparks, LL. D., died a* his residence | 


in Cambridge, on Wednesday forenoon last, of 
pneumonia, with which disease he was attacked 
the week previous. Ilis illness was almost 
painless throughout. 

Mr. Sparks was fitted for Harvard College, 
and graduated at that institution in the class of 
1815. Ie studied divinity, and was ordained 
in 1819 as the first pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Baltimore. Mr. Sparks remained in 
Ile 
was Professor of History at Harvard College 
trom 1838 to 1849, and President of the Uni- 
versity from 1849 to 1853. 


the active ministry for a few vears only. 


Mr. Sparks has been widely known, at home 
and abroad, as an editor and author. Ile con- 
ducted a periodical called the Unitarian Mis- 
cellany. He compiled a series of doctrinal tracts, 
chietly from the writings of the older divines, 


advocating liberal religious views. Under his 


careful supervision, the Library of American 


Diography was prepared, containing the con- 
tributions of various writers, as well as many 
productions trom his own pen. He wrote the 
biographies of many eminent men; but his 
chief efforts were the Life of Washington and 
the Life of Iranklin, and the editing of their 
works, as well as the Correspondence of the 
| Revolution. The extent of bis labors as a lite- 


rary man can be inferred from the tact that 


| Congress and the country is wise in insisting more than 600,000 copies of his books have 


been printed. 
intellect vigorous and active; he spared neither 
time nor Jabor in his researches, and gave the 
results of them to the public in a style of great 
clearness and accuracy of expression. 

In private lite, Mr. Sparks was a genial, calm, 
affectionate, and, in all respects, a most esti- 
mable man. His circle of acquaintances was 
large, and to all he was endeared by the strong- 


est ties of Christian and personal friendship. | 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


CHEAP LODGINGS IN BOSTON. 


| 
| 


Eprror Commonweatti:—I have for years 
felt that there might be one or more houses in Bos- 
ton for cheap lodgings, costing 10 cts., 15 cts., or 

| 20 cts., per cot, where cleanliness, pure air, com- 


abeyance, and should not be permitted to join in| Johnston in the North Carolina affair. 


States shall, by fundamental enactments and other- | eee z 
wise, manifest a loyal spirit of submission to the | that the verdict will be, ‘No effects.’” 


| Maryland, Raymond of New York, ef al! 


Iiis industry was untiring; his | 


' given to the Canadians in their present scare. 


ment, with new parties thereto, it is whispered, is 
| pending at this time. Mr. Andrew Johnson rep- 
| resents one side; Senator John Sherman the other. 
|The relative positions of the parties are as well 
| defined as were that of Generals Sherman and 
In this 
| case, however, the matter must be referred to the 
people, and it is the impression of most observers 


| Ohio is seeking to pave the way for a compro- 
| mise or accommodation by which the great middle 
| party is to be brought to life. Three prominent 
| politicians of that State are in tewn trying to do 
what Gen. Cox succeeded only in casting ridicule 
| Upon. Lewis D. Campbell, and Mr. Wright, Chair- 
}man of the Union Republican Executive Commit- 
tee, with a special friend of Senator Sherman, are 
the parties engaged in this movement. It is known 
| that Senator Sherman had a long interview with 
' the President yesterday. Among the items which 
are whispered about as being said at this inter- 
‘view were these—that the senator told the Presi- 
‘dent that if he would only stand firm at this time 
the Union party would be with him; and if any- 
body had to get out of the way, why, of course it 
‘would be the radicals. At any rate, it is known 
‘that there is great whispering and plotting going 
(on among the Ohioans. We shall see what will be 
| the upshot of it. Senator Sherman, the man who 
| voted against repealing the fugitive slave law, and 
' who proposed to return black soldiers to slavery 
| when the government had done with them, and 
who has always had to be carried along in spite of 
| himself, has not sufficient in him to lead the Amer- 


| ican people into this trap. In brief, the programme 


of all these patchers-up of truth with mere words 
| is stmply this—the President is to give way a little, 
| rather in seeming than in reality, and Congress is 
| to yield its vital functions at the bidding of the 
| White House. 

Much of the activity shown by these palaver- 
| mongers is attributable to a belief that, in conse- 
quence of the restlessness exhibited under Mr. 
| Sumner’s caustic dissection of the apportionment 
amendment, they could bring about a division 
which would leave him out in the cold. 
Republican party which would do that at the bid- 
ding of such trimmers as the Coxes of Ohio and 
Much 
activity is displayed in fwnning any fancied or 


Fancy a 


latent prejudice which may exist against your true 
and eloquent senator. I desire to notice one of these, 
but should not do so but for its continued reitera- 
,tion here and publication in the press elsewhere. 
'L refer to the vote cast by the Massachusetts dele- 

gation in favor of Andrew Johnson at Baltimore. 
THURLOW WEED RESPONSIBLE. 

Of course everyone is anxious to shirk any re- 
sponsibility which may arise from having secured 
that unfortunate event. It is well known that the 
‘Massachusetts delegation voted against a renomi- 

nation of Mr. Hamlin to the Vice-Vresideney. But 
| for that opposition, it is believed Mr. Johnson 
would not have been nominated. It is now said 
that Mr. Sumner influenced the delegation, with 
the hope of preventing Mr. Fessenden’s reélection 
to the Senate by the candidacy thereof of Mr. 


Hlamlin, which, it was inferred, would follow his 
, rejection as Vice-President. There is not a word 
of truth in this insinuation or statement. 

‘Lhe nomination of Mr. Johnson was the fruits of 
Thurlow Weed’s labors at Baltimore. His influence 
through different parties caused thevote of Massa- 
Let the 
Mr. Weed will 
not object to take whatever credit may belong to 
the results. 
will is another question. 


chusetts to be cast in the manner it was, 
garment fit the right shoulders. 


Whether your representatives there 


The Republican senators, as well as others, show 
}a great deal of unnccessary sensitiveness at the 
| criticisms made by Mr. Sumner on the apportion- 
mentamendment. Whether the senator was right or 


not in the severe form wherein they were cast, is 4 
question on which men may differ, but certainly it 
is no reason for denunciation of one bold enough to 
stand almost alone on a question of principle against 
his own party. Least of all should it be allowed to 
encourage any attempt at breaking down the rad- 
ical majority in Congress. It is being so used. 
A SENATORIAL CAUCUS 

was held this morning hy the radical majority. 
' The subject of discussion is believed to be an amend- 

ment in place of the present three-fifths article. 

Five propositions are pending,—the Joint Commit- 
| tee’s, the one submitted by Doolittle, which is to be 
| discussed on Thursday, Mr. Wilson has one some- 
| what similar, basing representation on legal voters, 
,and Messrs. Sumner and Grimes have amendments 
similar to the one rejected last Friday, which, how- 
ever, is not couched in the objectionable language 
of the Joint Coumittee’s proposition. 

FENIAN MOVEMENTS. 

Considerable anxicty is felt here at the move- 
ments of the Fenians. No sympathy whatever is 
Yet 
inteliigent men cannot help seeing that the tacit 
encouragement, given by the administration to the 
Fenians, must result, if not speedily checked, in 
open violation of neutrality and a consequent im- 


broglio with Great Britain. Everybody sympa- 


Howe, Kirkwood, Lane of Indiana, McDougal, | fort and sobriety might be enjoyed, good morals _thizes with the Irish; yet self-preservation is the 


Morgan, Morrill, Nye, Poland, Ramsay, Sherman, 
Sprague, Trumbull, Wade, Williams, Wilson—25. 
Nays— Brown, Buckalew, Cowan, Davis, Dixon, 


son, Lane of Kansas, Nesmith, Norton, Pomeroy, 
Riddle, Saulsbury, Stewart, Stockton, Sumner, 
Van Winkle, Willey, Fates—22. 

The negative votes in /falic are the Sumner 


“radicals,” whose favors, if given to the meas- 


ure, would not have been sufl cient to have se- 
cured its passage. 

Mr. Henderson moved a reconsideration of 
the vote, which prevailed, and the subject was 
then postponed to Thursday of this week. 

The same cay the House recommitted the 
civil rights bill, which had previously passed 
the Senate by more than a two-thirds’ vote, 
but on Tuesday the Judiciary Committee re- 
produced it, and it was at once put on its pas- 
sage and carried by a two-thirds’ vote—109 
to 39. The first section of the measure, after 
amendent, is as follows :— 

That all persons born in the United States and 
not subject to any foreign power, excluding In- 
dians not taxed, are hereby declared to be citizens 
of the United States, and such citizens of every race 
and color, without regard to any previous condi- 
tion of slavery or involuntary servitude, except as 
a punishment fvr crime whereof the party shall 


| and noble purposes inculcated. Ilere is a plan: 
A house secured, of suitable dimensions, for five or 
ten years; berths may be erected, one surmount- , 
ing another, as ina steamboat. Better means of 
ventilation can be obtained, and really more com- 


fort furnished, than is now obtained for 50 cts., 75 
cts., or SL.00. A cheap library of good books ; 
should be provided, and any one allowed to take 

a book by depositing the value of the book till it 

was returned. Tickets to correspond with the 

berths should be had, and when a berth was want- 

eda ticket could be seld, thus securing the pay, 

and with only a little trouble. 

Suppose a -house of twenty rooms is obtained. | 
Rent 32000; salary of superintendent and waiter | 
$2000; interest on (35000) capital required to fur- | 
nish the house, $509; annual depreciation of fur- 
niture, 20 per ct., 31000; advertising, 3200; in-! 
surance, S100; washing, 3900; fuel, S100; con- 


We will 


suppose the twenty rooms capable of averaging 


tingencies, 3500; total expenses, 85,500. 


amounting to two hundred and 
at 15 cts. 


twelve berths, 


forty berths. Income : per berth each 
night, the amount would be 315,300). 
one-half for empty berths and unforeseen cmergen- 


cies, and we have $0,645, to compare with 85,300, 


Reduce it 


There ought to be an eating-room connected 
with the lodgings to accommodate the customers, 


first law of nature. 
come embroiled in foreign difficulties. 


We are in no position to be- 
There are 
not wanting those who believe it to be encouraged 
by the wily head of the State department with a 
view to bring a pressure upon political matters 
There are men in Congress who would re- 
joice at an opportunity of backing down from the 
radical position in which they are now compelled 


here. 


to stand. 
READING UP. 


A good many persons think it not impossible that 
Cromwell and Napoleon may yet find an imitator 
The” 
fastening upon the Joint Reconstruction Cummittee 
of the term ‘*Central Directory,’’ by the President, 
on the 22d ult., was not a chance hit, coming up 


in the present occupant of the White House. 


under momentary excitement. Some two or three 
days before, a member of Congress called at the 


White House. He found the President reading, 


and, while in conversation, glanced at the book 


lying open on the desk. It wasa history of the 


French revolution, and the portion then being pe- 


rusei was anarrative of the events of the 15th 


Brumaire. Rather siguificant this, in view of 


eveuts since occurring. 


PERSONAL. 
Mr. J. S. Remick, representative from Charles- 


have been duly convicted, shall have the same the income of which would surpass the income of town in your State Legislature, is here as a dele- 


right to make aud enforce contracts, to sue, be 
parties, and give evidence, to inherit, purchase, 
lease, sell, held and convey real and personal prop- 
erty, and to full and equal] benefit of all laws and 
proceedings for the security of person and prop- 
erty, as is enjoyed by white citizens, and shall be 
subject to like punishment, pains and penalties, 
and to none other, any law, statute, ordinance, 
reguiation or custom to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


the lodgings, though furnished proportionally &#t from 


cheap. 

Hundreds of times within the last forty years I 
should have been glad to put up at such a house, 
and hundreds of individuals have I known who 
would have liked the same. Indeed, a lack of cus- 
tomers, I think, will not be found. Then, the 
moral point involved in’ the subject is beyond |‘ 


those favoring the eight-hour move- 
ment. He will appear before the House Judiciary 
Committee in support of a bill on that subject now 
being considered. 

Among other prominent gentlemen here are 
Major Geo. L. Stearns, Hon. Francis W. Bird, and 


Rev. Mr. Hepworth of Boston, the latter preaching 


luring the current month to the Unitarian society 


Two Republicans only voted against it, and price. How many young men go into the city of this city. Theodore Tilton, of the Independent, 


is generally acceptable, as ix shown by the 
Senate concurring in the amendment, and 


passing the bill, oa Thursday. A veto impends, | the present cheap hoiels, and are ultimately ruined! | radicals are also in town, 


with good intentions, but sfnall means, and, while is also, here. 
waiting for a situation, imbibe a taste for drink, in| Beecherized. 


He does not seem to have become 
Gen. Fremont and other St. Louis 
Kosmus. 


aid 
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HOME: N NOTES. | ceptance of Mr. Thompson’s offer were freely is- 

seein us that “the English sued. When the vote was, taken, the ition 
| was rejected by noes 107, to ayes 81, the members 
of the senate of the different colleges preferring 
L@™ Six sensible Southern senators elect, in | -toremain unenlightened upon the progress making 
Washington, are packing their trunks for home, | in the United States, though it is naively said that 
concluding there is no chance for them this ses- | «the strength of the opposition seemed to be main- 
sion, even if there is at the next. ly due to a fear lest the dectures should be made 


2g The New Hampshire election, indicating | ™¢2s of diffusing Unitarian opinions.” 


5000 majority for the Republican ticket, shows that A Preciovs Lor or Backers.—The character 
the American people take no backward track on ‘of the presidential supporters in Washington is to 
the issues for which the Union war was fought. some extent indicated by the resolutions oo ea 
at a meeting held recently. They express ¢ 








t@> Mr. Conway 
are swearing terribly at Bancroft.” 


t@™ The Evening Voice. fs is one of the liveliest | 
and most readable of our daily papers. As the ily passed by the radicals in Congress; they de- 
workingmen’s organ it is judiciously conducted. | | mand that the Maryland registry law, which pre- 
We are glad to observe its apparent success with | vents returned rebels from voting, shall be speedi- 
the public. RO Re ly abolished, holding it ‘‘unwarranted and in the 

‘> President Johnson has assured Mr. Geo. highest degree oppressive ;’’ they welcome with 
T. Downing, chairman of the delegation of colored | open arms all our erring brethren, and claim for 
men in Washington, that he contemplates no im- | them all the civil, religious and political privileges 
mediate change of policy respecting the Sea Isl-|in which we ourselves participate; and finally 





ands. 


X@~ Thad. Stevens’ speech, denying the utter- 
ance of the President on the 22d ult., was the most 
severely sarcastic of any of his remarks, and has an- | 


noyed the President’s friends more than anything | 


else that has been said. 


2 Henry Winter Davis left among his pa- 
pers a manuscript speech in his own autograph, 
advocating universal suffrage at the South as the 
only guarantee that can be relied on to secure 
peace and prosperity for the future. 


re The Advertiser, after many years of un- 
ambiguous silence, at last pronounces against Sen- 
ator Sumner. His deficiencies are ‘‘mere senti- 


mentalism,”’ lack of “‘common sense,” and oppo- 


sition to “‘measures that are certain, effective and | 


capable of execution.” 


23> That first-class reconstructed rebel, Rob- 
ert E. Lee, disclosed in his testimony before the 


Congressional comniittee the fact that, although he | 
he always | 


violated his oath to the United States, 
avoided swearing allegiance to the rebel govern- 
ment! This 
treachery to the national government. 


is even a meaner thing than his 


re By the kindness of a friend we have had | 
placed in our hands the Washington telegraphic- 
office manuscript of the verbatim report of the | 
President’s speech, ere any emendations or alter- 
ations were made. 
speecli—s» rare that we are open to offers trom 


historical societies for the custody of the docu- | 


ment. 


?e= The embargo placed on cotton operations | 
in Georgia, and elsewhere at the South, has been | 


removed by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Savannah Republican, in this connection, speaks of 
the scrupulous integrity of Hon. A. G. 
in their official transac- 


Browne 
and his son Col. Browne 
tions, and expresses the hope that the government 
relax its efforts to detect the gigantic 


will not 


frauds that are now covered up by political and | 


other influences. 


Wilson has a yearning towards 
in the Senate, he 


pm Senator 


Gen. Grant. The other day, 


neminated him for the Presidency: in the tollow- 
ing manner :— 


Two years ago, in a trying hour of the country, 


we placed a great soldier at the head of our ar- | 


mies, and he lead the armies to victory and the 
country to peace. Perhaps a patriotic and liberty- 
loving people, if disappointed in their aspirations 
and their hopes, may again turn to that great cap- 
tain and summon him to marshal them to victory. 


ye The President has directed Gov. Wells of 
not to allow Mayor Monroe of New 
suppressed’ by Gen. Butler 
And this from the 


enile iana, 
Orleans,—who was ** 
in 1s862,—to take his oftice! 
President who urges the admission of the Louisi- 
ana Representatives and Senators in Congress on 


the ground that the constituencies electing them 


can now sately be intrusted with political power! | 


re Mr. Secretary McCulloch—“‘that broker, 


> 
us ‘Semeee Conness calls him—seems to regard ! 


himself not only competent to extricate the coun- 
try trom its financial embarrassments, 


asa great political pacificator! Ie has lately ad- 


dressed a letter to seveaal members of Congress 


calling attention to the fact that many prominent | 
Southern men are in the city, and asking if a | 
meeting cannot be’ arranged with them for the 
purpose of seeing if an agreement cannot be had | 
on some measures of reconstruction. Tlre modesty 
of our Southern brethren probably prevents their 


speaking for themselves! 


Ris * 
ANDREW AS A CANDIDATE FOR Cown- 


published last week, as a matter of 


Gov. 
Gress.—We 


political interest, an extract from the letter of a | 


yossipy Boston correspondent of the /lartford 


“o/’ress, intimating among other things, that Gov. 


Andrew was about to remoye to Hingham to be 
a candidate to succeed Hon. Oakes Ames in Con- 
eressional honors. The extract was readable, but 


net at all just to Gov. Andrew, who, we all know, 
never sought amother man’s place in his lite; 
to Mr. J 
merit as a man of sense, 
by as sure and just a tenure as that of any 
in Washington. Mr. 
it may be said, by the regard of his constituents 
equally with his merits, aad not by his wealth. 


Ames, who holds his seat by his very great 
and | 
man 


honor and fidelity, 


Ames holds his place, too, 


Mr. SuMNER IN OpposttTion TO CoLoRADO.— 
On Monday Mr. Sumner spoke at length 
against the admission of Colorado. He had three 
distinct objections: First, the irregularity of the 
proceedings which attended the seeming adoption 


last, 


of the State constitution; secondly, the small num- 


ber of people constituting the population of that 
territory; thirdly, that the State does not come, 
according to the requirements of the enabling act, 
with a constitution republican in form and con- 
sistent with the Declaration of Independence. 
offered an amendment to the bill to the effect that 
it shall not operate except upon the fundamental ! 
condition that within the State there shall be no 
denial of the elective franchise, or any other right, | 
on account of color or race, and that the people of 
the territory shall, by a majority of the voters, de- 
clare their assent to this condition. 


ARKANSas NoT SO ADVANCED IN LOYALTY As 
CuaimED.—Great boasts have been made of how 
splendidly Arkansas was getting along in “‘recon- 
But, like most of the stories concern- 
ing other States, they were made for effect. Be- 
sides what we present in our correspondence upon 
the official report, for the month of 
the Commissioner of Freedmen, 
s some Seay’ wrtant facts. He says that pub- 
and that intoler- 
ance and proscription vf Union men is more open 


struction.” 


the first page, 
February, of 


present 


and fierce than it was last tall. There 
thousand rations 
The 
amount of help required by the negroes was much 
less in this month than in December, and és no 

quarter of that req ured by the whites. The civil 


to help the needy, 


scarcity of food, and over fitty 


were issued during the month f wlute persons. 


ithorities are doing very litde 
and a estimates that he will be compelled to is- 
suéatioeast sev enty-five thousand rations per month 


‘es alone during the next quarter, 


Tur American LecrurResHip aT CAMBRIDGE 
Uxiversiry.—Our English correspondent gave 
last week an interesting account of the effort to 
establish a lecturgship on American history at 
Cambridge, England, with the expression of opin- 
ion that it would be successful. In this, however, 
he was mistaken. 
tested to the project by leading men. and fears 
were indulged that democratic ideas would be ex- 


pressed to the injary of those attending the lec- 
The subject oceupied great attention at! 


tures. 


We need not say it was arare | 


,| The details of the 


but to act 


nor! 


He | 


is a great | 


Strong opposition was mani- Gentlemen (and ladies, as well, ) 





delight at his veto of the odious black-law recent- | 


SATU RD 


will vided astonish the community ere ae dpe of.oar slashing tit-bits, and no seedy | 


COMMON wil ALTH, 


AY, WARCH 


A NEW BOOK 


17 


, 1866. 


SPECIAL ‘NOTICE. 


with some splendid results in this direction. Un- critic to pat us on the backs or hang lovingly round | Of chore Music for every Pianist snd Vocalist. GEMS OF | 


der the skillful and thoroughly scientific method our necks, assuring us the while that great things 
of Mr. L. W. Mason, even the youngest of our are expected ftom us,—if we will only treat; and 
primary scholars, five years old and upwards, are then, we dare say, if we speak our mind about 
becoming complete adepts in harmony, to the as- young Parton, who has sent another picture here, 
tonishment of all who listen; Mr. J. B. Sharland we shall immedintely have the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
continues the work in the grammar schools; while pastor of the Ninth Presbyterian Church, of New 


| Mr. L. B. Monroe, as teacher of vocal gymnastics, York city, down upon us! Whew ! if such an event 


is strengthening and rounding-out the voices thus oes fullow, we shall certainly come to grief. 
trained to a wonderful perfection. Nothing so} We have seen some good pictures this week,— 
thorough, so systematic, and apparently so suc- | two cattle-pieces by Thomas Hinckley, (that one 
cessful, has ever before been accomplished in the | with the low-ground much the best,) two new 
Boston schools. yee | pictures by Weltsch, (that one with the Paestum 
Strate Matrers.—Vital Statistics.—Dr. S. G. ruins specially noticeable,) and a number of fine 
Howe, in his report on the State charities, says | landscapes by our best resident artists, in the 
Massachusetts contains in round numbers about gallery of Williams & Everett; a splendid picture 
500 blind, 400 deaf mutes, 3000 insane, 1200 idiots, | by James Hart, two new ones by Gay, (that you 





| and 10,000 paupers, who, with a few exceptions, may be sure are thoroughly good,) a charming 


they say there is no longer any, necessity for the | 


{suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, and de- 
je clare that all citizens now immured in forts and dun- 
geons should no longer be restrained of their lib- 
of the freedom of American citizens. Of course 
| this testimonial to the merits of Jeff. Davis was, 
with the other resolutions, borne to the President, 
/who doubtless once again reiterated the famous 

sentiment, “Treason is a crime, and must be made 

odious,’’—which, in truth, it has already become; 
in fact, foo odious to say anything more about it. 


A Bap Posirion.—It appears that the deputa- 
| tion of colored Virginians who visited Washing- 


erty, but should be fully accorded all the benefits | 


are supported by the public or by their friends. sketch of a girl looking at her face in a shield, by 
The burden of society is further increased by the Wm. Hunt, and an exquisite bit of nature by 
hideous army of drunkards, abandoned women | Fuller, at the Summer Street Fine Art Rooms; and 
and their purveyers; by the class of gamblers, one or two new works at the gallery of Messrs. 
thieves and kindred destroyers; while others dis- Childs & Jenks, where the picture pa:nted by Mr. 


til and deal cut poison to keep the whole crew | 
| excited and active. 


These helpless, dependent, 
idle consumers and destructives number at least 
45,000; with atleast 5000 to keep watch and guard 


| over them. 


| 15; Suffolk, 36 


! ton some time since, and waited on Messrs. Sum- | 
| 


‘ner and Stevens, also calledon Mr. Seward. The 
Secretary received them affably, but stated that 
he was not in a position todo much for them. We 
| join with the New Bedford Standard in saying Mr. 
Seward is really very much to be pitied. When 
a younger man he was in a position to do one of 
the noblest acts of his life in the defence of a poor 
}colored man against an unfounded accusation. 


| Now that he is old and Secretary of State he is 


| not in a position to do anything to aid a proscribed 

| race in the enjoyment of civil and political rights. 

| He is ina position to indorse the maudlin speeches 
of the President, but not in a position to do any- 

‘thing towards protecting the emancipated slaves 
| | against the hatred of the former masters. He can 
do much for the individual, but nothing for the 
race. Perhaps a private position would enable 
him to accomplish more in this direction than a 
If so, we should not regret a change. 


| public one. 


AxotTHer Leaper Fattenx.—The absence of 
the vote of Hon. John A. Kasson of Lowa, on some 
/recent important measures in Congress, had been 
| observed by a few of his old friends with regret. 

Mr. K. was a New England man by origin, prac- 
tising law at New Bedford, and in former times 
was regarded as sound and indomitable on the 
great questions of the day. This character he 
bore into Congress upon his election from Iowa, 
and did good service by voice and vote therein. 
‘During Mr. Lincoln's administration, he 
called to a responsible post in one of the depart- 
ments, but subsequently resigned and returned 
ito Congress at the commencement of the present 
} session. 


gone over to the President’s policy. 


His speeches soon showed that he had 
And now, 
doubtless, comes the reason of his dereliction, 


lwhith, as it will be a sad story tor many Massa- 


New Basis of Representation.—A bill has been 


; reported in the Legislature apportioning the rep- | 


resentatives to the General Court, for the next ten | 
years, on a basis of 1028 legal voters to a district. | 
By this basis, Barnstable will get 8 members; | 
Berkshire, 10; Bristol, 18; Dukes, 1; Essex, 32; 
Franklin, 7; Hampden, 12; Hampshire, 
diesex, 41; Nantucket, 1; Norfolk, 21; Plymouth, 
6; Worcester, 31. 


Children in’ Factories —The Committee on the | 


| Hours of Labor have reported to the Legislature | 
| a bill to regulate the hours of labor for children in | 


manutacturing establishments, providing that chil- 
dren under twelve years shall not be so employ ed, | 
and that children between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen shail not be employed more than eight 
hours per day. 

National Politics —The Wouse made a wretched | 
boggle over the resolutions upon national polities | 


, and the President’s insult to this State in the per- | 


, son of one of its Senators. 


chusetts people, we give in part from the Chicago | 


correspondence of the Cineinnatt Gazette :— 


Mrs. Kasson, wife of Hon. John A. Kasson, 
| Representative in Congress from Iowa, was grant- 
ed a divorce from her husband by the Desmoines 
District Court on Saturday last. Mr. Kasson 

»made no defense, but, on the contrary, as is re- 
ported, confessed to the adultery charged in the 
petition. Many years since Mr. Kasson held the 
relation of teacher to his subsequent wite, in New 

| Bedford, and while doing so achieved * the 
endearing one of husband, decidedly against the 
wishes and consent of the parents and friends. 
case have not been made pub- 

(dic, and perhaps never will be. [t is reported 
'that Mr. Kasson will not return to Washington, 
‘but resign his seat. 


| 


FreepMeN’s anp Union Comission Mret- 
ING.—This was a very fair demonstration as to 
numbers, at the Temple, on Monday evening last. 
| Mr. Garrison, vice-president, presided. Remarks 
. Lyman «Abbott, 
Thomas Conway, 


'were made by Rev 


ithe Commission, Gen. late su- 
perintendent of the Freedmen’s Bureau in Louisi- 


All the specches were 


| ana, and the chairman. 
) good, but Gen. Conway's was particularly to the 
| point. He described the sufferings and outrages 
! that the freedmen in Lousisiana had endured, 
thought Gov. Wells was as good a tool as Jeff. 
Davis could desire. He had swept all Union men 


rebel, and 


and 


i from office, done the bidding of every 


“Was altogether the meanest man 
known. ‘The colored people, he said, 
the outrages until their forbearance turns to fury, 
and then they will turn upon their oppressors, and 
wreak vengeance upon them. Gov. 
the speaker that he expected and hoped, 
black manin the country 


That is the expectation 


in ten 
years or less, every 
would be exterminated. 
land intention of the Southern whites. 
sider President Johnson’s declarations a license to 
“go forward and exterminate the freedmen, whom 
‘they hate with a devilish malice. They are wait- 
‘ing and desiring the removal of the troops thet 
| they may begin the work. Gen. C. had not the 
the least contidence in the loyalty of the Southern 
| people, he had seen so much of their treachery, 
| duplicity and hatred of the government. The only 
| protection tor the negro was the ballot. He was 
very severe upon President Johnson tor his course 
toward the treedmen, and declared that he (the 
President) would strangle any organization placed 
‘in his hands to benefit the negro. The only re- 
| source is in the humanity, the love of justice, and 
| the energy of the people. They must come to 
‘the rescue, and that right speedily; for if we do 
not save the treedmen they will make a desperate 


| ‘i 
eflort to save themselves. 


City Matrers.—Pudlic Bathing.—All sanita- 
rians will be glad to hear that the city is taking 
vigorous measures to secure numerous cheap or 
tree bathing-houses, by the water-side, for the en- 
-ssors of suitable build- 


‘suing warm weather. Dosses 
ings for dressing-houses, &c., can favor the move- 
ment by communicating with the authorities. 

| How Bostonians Live-—There are 12,238 houses 

! 4765 by two fami- 


360 


occupied by one family only; 4 
lies; 1554 by three; 704 by tour; O01 by five; 
by six; and 10% by seven families. 
{ therefore, that our population is partial to single 
But the great trouble is, there 


families in a house. 
are not houses cnough for all the families. 

Death of the Superintendent of the Water- Works. 
Mr. Edward F. 1850, has 
held this office, and previously, from their concep- 
tion, was connected with the works, died on Mon- 
day night last at Cochituate. He was a faithful 
and skillful man, and the city manifested its re- 


Knowlton, who, since 


more | 


secretary of 


will bear |. 
of seven vears ago at the Athenaeum. 


appears, |. en 
It appears, | prestidigitateurs, 


It lacked sadly a leader 
to put the evident voice of the majority through 
in good shape. Buton Wednesday evening, atter 
a too lengthy debate, the series of four which we 
printed three weeks ago was adopted substantially. 
We hope the Senate will promptly concur. Any- 
thing now said on the subject will have no value 
either as a political or moral protest against the 
Executive usurpation. Better let the matter drop, 
and hurry up the practical legislation, rather than 
split hairs over phrases, Messieurs Senators! 


MUSICAL. 


Two very attractive concerts are announced; the | 
first for to-morrow (Sunday evening) at the Music | 
Hall, to be given by the united choirs of the King’s | 


Chapel and St. Paul’s Church, under the direction | 
of Dr. Tuckerman and Mr. J. E. Whiting. The} 
programme is an exceedingly interesting one, and | 


was | Several of our most accomplished singers will take | 


part in the performance. 

A week from Sunday, Mr. B, J. Lang will bring 
out Haydn's Seasons, for the first time in Boston, 
with a large select chorus, a full orchestra, and 
This will be exceedingly inter- 
esting and should not be forgotten. 

The Handel and Ilaydn Society have in rehearsal 
for Easter Sunday Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. 

The fifth the Hurvard | 
Musical Association will be on Thursday, Mareh | 


22d) 


able solo singers. 


orchestral concert of 


7; Mid- | 


giving among other things a symphony by | 


Parton, entitled ‘*Morning in the Adirondacks,”’ 
We have read long and extravagant 
notices about this picture, have been told that the 
! artist isa child of nature, emotional, ingenuous, 
and refined, a dweller in hollow glades and sunny 
nooks, unaccustomed to fireside happiness, and -all 
| that; but the notices and a knowledge of the paint- 
er failed to arouse us to the belief that his pictures 
|are particularly great. ‘*The Morning in the 
Adirondacks’’ coniains good qualities, of course, 
and more of James Hart than the other pictures 
|we have seen. Possibly, the Rev. T. S. will 
; again tell us that Mr. Parton sees nature with 
ithe same eyes that James Hart sees her, and so 
| paints like him. In truth, we are almost entirely 
| pleased with the picture,—the sky, saving its patch- 
P iness, is brilliant and quite suggestive of the depths 

and atmosphere of morning, the hills are morning 
| bills, and give us new surprises of execution and 
‘truthfulness whenever we look at them, the water 
bs painted well, and the fore-ground is carefully 
| studied,—all of which prompts us again to say, 
| Be unfettered, Mr. Parton, by rules or schools! 
| We recognize—no one quicker—a world of strength 
| and nature-worship in you. Trust us! do not be 
deceived by the well-intended assurances of your 
friends that you are already seated in the high- 


is to be seen. 


} 


places; 
**Not underneath the vines, in the sunshine, 
Is art made perfect.’’ 

For you there are undoubtedly the great pains of 
labor, and blazing swords at many a gate. You 
will have some hard fencing with fortune—be sure 
of it!—before the world will look upon you with 
Cling to nature incessantly, and get 
away as quickly as you can from seeming to be an 
imitator ! 

| In the way of art items we have to offer the ful- 
of Ben. | 


wonderment. 





| lowing:—Edward Brackett, whose bust 
Butler is so much admired, has just finished a 
fine head of Dr. Fletcher. Walter Brackett and 
| Mr. Loring have received new order3 since the 
| **Reception”’ for large pictures. Moses Wight 
(is busy and well, in Paris. Hitehcock’s ‘*Graph- 
| otype’’ is pronounced a great invention by Luro- 
pean artists. Dr. Duncanson, the colored artist, 
jof Cincinnati, whom the Cincinnatians wouldn't 
_ keep, is creating a sensation in England, where he 
| is patronized by the buchesses of Essex and Suth- 
Bierstadt’s Rocky 
(naan uin picture is on exhibition at Washington. 
, Geo. 


| painted some fine heads of the dead heroes of the 


jerland and the poet Tennyson. 
Hallés going again to Spain, and Ares has | 


, war, 





BUSINE SS NOTICES. 


Gade, and the music of Mendelssohn’s **Midsum- | 


mer Night’s Dream’* entire. This has not been 


' heard here for several years, and will be gladly | 


) the 6th inst., 
| upon a month's engagement. 


i stature 


Wells told . 


/ crease to unquestionable greatness. 


| power of the lungs. 
he had ever ; 


welcomed. 


DRAMATIC. 


To the satisfaction of almost everybody, 
pantomimists at the Boston Theater gave way, on 
to Miss Kate Bateman, 
ler 
Wednesday evening, the night of her debut, was 
followed by the greetings of a large and tashiona- 
The lady, as is well known, pos- 


who entered 


ble audience. 
sesses beauty of face and figure, 
in all the “‘taking”’ points of posturing. 
studied her closely during the past week, and have 
come to the conclusion in regard to her that she 


and is well versed 
We have 


cannot be called a woman of genius, although she 
approaches in portions of the play nearly to the 
that her admirers are striving to have 
conceded to her. She has many drawbacks, not 
the least of which are incoherent speech, and too 
abrupt changes from passages requiring a quict 
voice to those that demand the full strength and 
Of course, there is cons.d- 
erable improvement upon the old representations 
She is less 
“ 


than she was then, and much more mag- 


ts 
stagy 


netic in her impersonation of the Jewish maiden. ! 


To be brief, we sum up our criticism in these few 
She is eminently attractive, and mayin- 
That her 


words: 


» whole soul is in her profession no one can doubt. 


They con- | 


| remarkable talent, 


Neither can there be a question that she possesses 
allied to 
genius in her ease js to be easily taken for it. For 
instance, her withering curse upon Rudolph, in 
the churchyard scene, exhibits Intense dramatic 
power. and carries her completely up to the heights 


which is so closely 


of tragedy. 

At the Continental Theater, Mrs. D. P. Bowers 
is the principal—in tact, the only—attraction. We 
saw the lady as “Parthenia,’’ and mustagree with 


| 
the judges that she is one of the very best actresses 


/ on the American stage, with this addendum, that 


we shall be very likely, after seeing more of her, 
to write that she is the best. 

Atthe Museum the performers have reached 
the sixth week of ‘‘The Sons of the Cape,”’ which 


: will be succeeded, in another week, by Miss Brad- 
, don’s Outcast.” 


At the Theater Comique, ‘Jack and the Bean- 
stalk” 
It abounds in the most amusing tricks, and eclipses 
all that has been done by the management here- 
tofore to please the public. The ‘“giant,’’? made 
up by the Snow Brothers, is ridiculously funny, 
and delights the little folks hugely. 


The Buckleys have returned to their Summer! 
street quarters, and are drawing immense audi- | 
This can be said, too, of the Morris Broth- | 


ences. 


, ers’ company. 


At the Melodeon, Robert Heller, the very prince 


most astounding tricks, with the mystery of sec- 


' ond sight, the boarding-school miss at the piano, 


! ings of coming * 


—- 


spect by the attendance ot the water-board and | 


city council at the funeral on Thursday. 

Another Monument.—Mr. Lee, the generous donor 
of the statue of Alexander Hamilton to Boston, 
proposes now to honor the discovery of ether as 
an anesthetic agent by the erection of a fountain 


in the Public Garden, opposite Commonwealth , 


avenue, which shall be thirty feet high and sur- 


mounted by a statuesque group. The plans have | 


already been drawn. 
1 Music and Vocal Gymnastics in the Public Schools. 
interested in ed- 
ucation should make themselves familiar jwith the 
efforts now in progress in this city to jgive the 
children of the public schools a therough training 


in music and vocal gymnastics. The c ommittee 


and a Sphynx” (Heller spells his Sphynx witha 


vy) who cheers the audience with mournful warn- | 


” 


If it were not for Hel- 
ler’s great bashfulness he would be sure to sue- 
As itis, however, his houses are well-filled. 


ARTISTIC. 


We are almost afraid to put pen to paper this 
week, in consequence of a lengthy article in the 


‘cholera. 


ceed. 


-Vew Fork Eveniny Post to the effect that Boston | 


was utterly destitute of anything good in art. 
Who can the new ‘**Daniel come to judgment’’ be? 
Perhaps he is the same who writes the art notices 
for the Round Tadle and the Saturday Press, a 
relative of the aged individual who believes that 
William Willard is the Titian of America, and 


' Thomas Dexter its Michael Angelo. To be sure we 


' don’t profess to know much here, not having the’ 


under-ground advantages for learning that some of 
the New Yorkers possess. We cannot count a sin- 
gle Pfatfonion black-hole in the entire city. We 


‘ havn't a Bohemian king or queen, even, to nod 


the | 


appearance on | 


has drawn crowds upon crowds of people. | 


is pertorming nightly the | 


CP" Jameson's Dining Rooms still hold their high posi- 
No. 1 Spring lane is 

that 
other 


tion in the estimation of the public. 
| the daily 
| they can and will be better served there than at 
| place. 
| and ever industrious, 


resort of Indies and gentlemen, who know 
any 
Always determined to have the best of the market, 
Jameson has won a reputation in his 
business that makes him popular with all who know him. 
Moderate prices, good fare aud plenty of business have made 
his prosperity what it is. 

Ci” Perrume on Tur Wires.—As fast as the telegraph is 
extended South, lightning messages for supplies of PHALON’s 
the wires. 
Never were a people more unanimous about anything than 
Awericans of all sections in approving this staple perfume 
of the New World. Sold everywhere. 


“Night-Biooming Cereus’ come flying over 





ry. ’ 

THE 
AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER. 
BY HON. JOUN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Boston Public Schools, 
Containing Standard and Recent Selections in’ Pro-e and 
Poetry, tor Kecitations and Declamations in Schools, Acade- 
With Introductory Remarks on Elocu- 
Notes. Price $2.25. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, 


A Book for cvery Student of Elocution. 


mies and Colleges. 


tion and Explanatory Crown octavo. 


The deservedly high reputation of the author of this work 
asan American Educator, foremost among the practical 
working members of his profession, is a sufficient ¢ 
of its excellence and adaptation to schools. 

“I think Mr. Philbrick has been most happy in his com- 
and the title 
A. H. Bullock. 


fuaranty 


| 
| pilation The plan is unique and American, 


expresses its national characteristics.’’— Gor. 





TAGGARD & THOMPSON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
29 Perahty; Boston. 


Meb. 17 





EV aD RET’ ; OIL co. 
PREFERRED STOCK 


For Sale. 





We offer for sale a limited number of shares of this stock at 
the low price of 


THREE DOLLARS PER SHARE. 


The 16,000 shares of preferred Stock issued by 
pany are entitled, by a vote of the Stockholders, to the en- 
tire earnings of the Company. amounting, af present, to over 

82500 PER MONTH, 
which will enable the Company to pay dividends equal to 3 
; Per cent. per month upon the par value of &4, or 
Fifteen Cents per Share per Month; 
which amount is to be paid exclusively to holders of the pre- 
ferred Stock until said dividends shall amount to Two Dol 
lars per shate, and interest at 7 5-10 per cent. 
This Company own interests in several Wells on 


PIT HOLE CREEK, 


| now producing largely, in addition to much other valuable 
It is expected that their production of Oil will be 


this Com- 





| property. 
largely increased within the next few months 


For further information apply to 
iTHOS. C. LOMBARD & CO.. 
BROKERS IN PETROLEUM AND COAL STOCKS. 


Jan. 6. 99 State Street, Boston. 


L: A. ELELO Cr & C ©., 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOs TON 
IMPORTERS OF 
FOREIGN ENGRAVINGS. CHROMOS, ETCHINGS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
CB Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvaseers and 
Teachers. tf Jan. 6 


&c. 


ALLEN 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 
Have so superior in Boston for convenience, 
j ties In the execution of 
SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST. 
or LIFE-SiZE. on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


and sample pho- 
Mar. 3 


light or facili- 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, 
tograph vy shown tf 


s cheerful! 


, SACRED SONG ; an elegant collection of sacred music, com- 
| prising the people’s favorite pieces, and the choicest compo- 
| sitions of the best composers, with pleasing pianoforte ac- 
com paniments. 

The above work forms a new volume of the popniar class | 
of music books known as the ‘Home Cirele Series,’ 
' prising “THE HOME CIRCLE,” 2 vols., 

CHORD,” “THE SHOWER OF PEARLS,” 
PEARLS,” and “GEMS OF GERMAN SONG,” all bound in 
| uniform style, and sold at the same prices, viz: plain, $2.50 ; 
cloth, $3.00 ; cloth, full gilt, $4. Sold by all music dealers. 
| Copies mailed, post-paid on receipt of price. 
‘nearly ready, “GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONGS,” 
| with the above. 


j 2a aE 
OLIVER DITSON «& CO., 
Mar,3. 277 Washington Street. 8t 





REMOVAL. 
JAMES W. VOSE 


Has remoyed his 


‘PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS 
From No. 323 Washington street to 

No. 6 TEMPLE PLACE, 

| Where will be kept constantly on hand a full supply of all 

| the various styles of Piano-Fortes, which will be offered at 

j the most reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted 

| for tive years. Jan. 27. 


A REMARKA ABLE BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. 


Third edition. 2vols. l2mo. $4. 





This work is the biography of a remarkable man, gathered 

mainly from his letters and private journals. Its subject, 
| Rev. F. W. Robertson, was a type of the best English char- 
lacter. Though by parental influence and by conviction a 
member of the Church of England, he interpreted its arti- 
| cles of faith in a spirit of genuine liberality and Christian 
| catholicity. Strenuous in advocacy of truth, he yet more 
| strenuously inculcated that charity which is better than any 
| intellectual truth. 
These volumes contain the full record of his career,—the 
| circumstances of his early youth ; 
| life, which he reluctantly but thoroughly put aside to grat- 
ify the wishes of his father; the scope, thoroughness and 
| enthusiasm of his study at Oxford ; the high spirit and pur- 
| pose with which he entered on his career as a minister ; his 
| labors, trials and suecess at Winchester and Cheltenham ; 
| and, in full detail, his heroic struggle at Brighton,—a strug- 
gle against the bitter prejudices of the aristocratic and illib- 
| eral portion of his own church and of the citizens,—against 
| the assumptions of those who claime: to be the special de- 
| positaries of truth,—against the indifference of the rich to 
| the condition of the poor,—against the atheistic 
| the Workingmen, in whose behalf he labored so arduously, 
| and most of whom loved him as a benefactor ; and describe 
the eloquence and practical power of his Sermons and Lec- 
| tures, the thorough unselfishness of his character, and his 
| too early death. 
We invite attention to the following 


his passion for a military 


views of 


Notices of the Press. 
“The character it exhibits is one of the most striking of 
| this age, and the work it records will have lasting effect on 
} posterity. There is something here for all kinds of rend- 
ers, but the higher aman’s mind and the more general bis 
eymnpathies, the keener will be his interest in the lite of Rob- 
| ertson.”"—London Athene@mn. 
“We are sure that none can examine them without inter. 
' est or admiration for the manliness, the honesty, and the 
intellectual vigor, which has perished by no sudden or un- 
; expected fate, but still has perished in the yreen..’"— London 
| Reader, 
' 
| ‘No biography of late has met with such a universal and 
. 


enthusiastic welcome, The example which 1t presents of a 
truly manly man ;—a man of masculine courage and wo- 
! inanly affection ;—a man with the boldness of the freethinker 
tin speculation, and the devotion of the saint in feeling :—a 


man who loved nothing so well as truth, but whose passion | 


| for truth was softened by a tender reverence; a man with 

sublime faith in the future, but alive to all the sacred asso- 
ciations of the past ;—a man who blended with the most 
| strenuous radicalism in regard to everything false, unjust, 
| and unfriendly to Humanity, a truly conservative spirit in 
| | behalf of all that is august, vene able and ennobling in the 

traditions of ages,—such an example is singularly attractive 
| to the im: igination, and full of all sweet and wholesome in- 
| thuences °—N. Y. Tribune. 


| ‘A inan remarkable not only for the graces of his personal | 
| character, but for his position as a representative of certain 

| conspieuons tendencies of modern thought. In his love of 

| humanity and freedom. we need not say he has our most 

) cordial sympathies. Ilis views of theolo y are certainly open 

| to criticism ; but we should be untrue to our vamwe if we 
| failed to recognize his noble independence in the pursuit of | 
+ truth and the expression of ideas.’’— The Independent. 


' 
| ‘These volumes are full of thought, and well worth every | 


| minister's perusal. Like his sermons, they abound in seed- 
V. 


| thoughts, and will stimulate where they cannot guide.""—N. | 


{ Y. Caristian Advocat- 

{| “The life portrayed is a remarkable one, in more than one 

trespect, but chietly as the development of a broad and 

! strong, while singularly fine and pure nature, in an intense 

(effort after, not truth in the abstract only but the highest 

, style of manhood and usefulness."’—Jart/ord Press. 

} “His much-tried Christian experience, as revealed in’ his 

| private letters, is full of practical results. 
us, is intensely fascinating.”"— The Methodist 


“The reader of his ‘Life and Letters’ will see unfolded the | 


* same character that is indicated in his Sermons; will be- 
! come acquainted with his mind, so rich in intellectual and 
| moral endowments, and will learn the feelings and aspira- 
| tions with which he performed the noble work to which he 
was devoted.”"— Examiner and Chronicle. 





i - 
| greatest teachers of the age. Ilis character 


| Christian and Teacher, as disclosed in these volumes. 
| exercise a wide and beneficial iafluence .”"— St. 
Colonial Preshyterian. 


‘We can recall now to dollection of letters which can be 


as “a man, a 





compared with these for comprehensiveness of matter. feli- | 
in dis- | 
loftiest themes of | 


) city of diction, and clevation of tone and sentiment, 

! cussing alike the commonplace and the 

} didactic and spiritual religion, under the most vitalized and 
intense dealing with it in our modern life.’ 

H Monthly (Rev. Geordies E. Evtis. | 

; ‘The many readers and admirers of Robertson’s Sermons 

will welcome this memoir of his life.’— Round Table. 





{ 

| 

} : - ars 

| SBR MON S.. 

; BY REV. F. W. ROBERTSON, 

! 

| Five volumes. J2mo. $1.50 each volume. Sold separately 
\ or in sets. 

\ 


; Only one of the remarkable sermons included in these 
|} volumes was published during the author's life. The 
i volume, collected and edited by his brother, was so eagerly 
welcomed by all thoughtful readers, that series atter series 
) Was issued to meet the demand. The result is, these five 
! volumes of sermons that have slready*taken their piace 


; among the standards of modern pulpit eloyuence.—not sole- ; 


j ly or chiefly for ‘their rhetorical excellence, but for their | 
freshness, vigor and elevation of thought, and for their 
| truly liberal Christian spirit. 


; The almost unanimous judgment of the press respecting | 


, these sermons is fairly stated by Prof. Henry B. Smith of | 
‘For orig- | 


| eee s 


, Union Theological Seminary, in Hours at Home: 
inality, foree, clearness of diction, close contact with the 

minds and hearts of men, and impressive eloquence, 
! discourses are acknowledged to stand in the very front rank 
of modern pulpit oratory. 


i 
| LECTURES 


AND ADDRESSES 
—on— 
Literary and Social Topics. 
BY REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. 
1 vol. $1.50. 


12mo. 





i Any of these books sent. postpaid, to any address, on re- | 
ceipt of the advertised price, by the Publishers, 


| 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, | 


Mar. 3 & 17. BOSTON. 


' 
} 
| 
| 
i 


HERE! 


reminded that the Best 


SPRING IS 


| Parties furnishing houses are 





| Stock of 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 

CA KH BS I NG 
all qualities, is to be found at 

GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street, Boston. 


5 








{ 
Everything warranted as represented, and the lowest prices 
guaranteed in all cases. ot Mch 35 
“AMES PLA Ww COMPANY, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES & SONS, 
i — AND — 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


— axn— 
MACHINES. 
j WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
oo Grasse and Field Sceds, Fertilizers, 
; &e., Kee | 
; x 





HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON; 
— 452 = 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Fcrortrs at 
GROTON JUNCTION, 


om 


QUINCY 


WORK AND Mass. |} 


Feb. 3 


‘ESTER 


In press and 
uniform | 


His character, to | 


will | 


Join (N.B.)} 


'—Atlantic | 
| 


these | 


' 


com- } 
“THE SILVER | 
“OPERATIC } 


j CALL THE ATTENTION OF 


THE TRADE 


t 


THE PRICES 
—atTt— 
WHICH THEY ARE SELLING THEIR 


Entire Stock 
— Oor— 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS. ‘ 


JORDAN, MARSH & CoO., 


148 to 154 Devonshire Street, 
— AND— 


242 Washington Street. 


Mch. 10. 


McPHALL & CoO 
PIANO MANUFACTU semen 
385 Washington Street, Boston, 


Ilave reduced the price of their Piano 20 per cent. from 


foriner prices. 5t Mar. 3. 
NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 39 State St., Boston. 





GREATEST RISK TAKEN 
CAPITAL, 


ON A LIFE, $230,000. 
$3,300,000. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
Josepu M. Gippens, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D., Med. Ex’r tf Feb. 24, 


President. 











THE BOOKSTORE OPPOSITE THE 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHEKS AND BOOKSELLERS, 

No. 149 Washington Stree1, Boston, 
| would call special attention to their facilities for supplying 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 

Purchasing largely at the various Trade Sales, receiving 
| direct from the publishers every new book in quantities, and 
, having a large stock of 
Standard and Miscellaneous Books 
| in all departments of Literature. they are enabled to fill all 
orders in this line with promptness, and at unusually low 


“OLD SOUTH.” 





pric vs. 
All new books may be found on their counters on the day 
of publication, and any book published in the United States 


| 
! sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the advertised price. 





LEE & SITE PARD, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 


| NEW AND CHOICE. 


—an— 
Klegant Assortment 


— OoFr— 


ORNAMENTAL GOODS, 

| Such as STATUETTS. GROUPES, VASES, &c., being mostly 
|! NEW DESIGNS, 
| with our large Stock of 


| FIRST PREMIUM GAS FIXTURES, 


! 
! 
| BRONZE 


“To say the least. we regard Mr. Robertson as one of the ; 


| we would call especial attention. 





A. STETSON & CO., 
352 Washington Street. 


| & 


| Dec. 16. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


| ¢ge SCHOOL OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON .-—A Professional 
School for the Mechanical, Civil or Mining Engineer, Practi- 
cal Chemist. Builder and Architect Also provides a general 
education founded upon the Sciences, Modern Languages, 
and Mental and Political Philosophy. Requisites for admis- 
sion: Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, English Grammar, 
Geography. and the rudiments of French. 
for admission, June 4 and Sept. 20, Special students ad- 
mitted to partial courses without examination. For cata- 


first | 


logue apply to WM. P. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
Jan. 20. 
te” SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 


ae . 7 
| diseases of the Stomaca and Urinary Organs, 


| TANEOUS DISEASES. 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. 
to eflectacure. Price one dollar per bottle. For sale by 
pothecaaries generally, and by BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 
Ww ee Druggists, Boston, Mass., General Agents. 

Nov. 11. 3m 





_ MARRIAGES. 


In this. city. 10th inst.. by § Urbino, eg ‘ ‘holiest ¢: 
| Wasserboehr to Josephine Berl, both of Boston. 

In Lexington, 8th inst., by Kev. C. Stetson, Mr. A A. 
Griffing, of Cambridge, to Miss Abby C., daughter of the 
officiating clergyman. 





_DEATHS. 


In this city, 8th inst., Mr. Cushing Steteon. 
In Cambridge, 11th inst., Rev. Martin Moore, 76. 
In Cambridge, 14th inst. Jared Sparks, LL.D., 77. 





WEEKLY FINANCIAL REPORT. 
CoMMONWEALTH OrFice, Bostox, 
Fripas, March 16; 1866. 


The money market shows no important variations, the ,~ 


demand being but moderately active. In general trade, 
dullness, if not stagnation, prevails in nearly all branches. 
Borrowers in undoubted standing find easy accommodation 
higher rates, however, beng charged where 
the standing of borrowers is not above suspicion. The dis- 
count rate of the banks is still 73-10 per cent. The gold 
market has been rather firmer, the fluctuations not violent 
or heavy. The opening price was 31, the lowest 30], the 
highest 31}, and the closing 21. 
securities at the board have been quite light for some time 
past. The following were the closing quotations: Coupon 
Sixes 104§ #104): Ten-Forties 90§ ; old Seven-Thirties 99j@ 
993 . old Five-Twenties 103! bid, none offering. 


at six per cent.. 


WEEKLY RETAIL MARKET REPORT. 
CommonweaLty Orrice, Bostox, 
Fripay, March 16, 12 M., 1866. 
BUTTER, = AND EGGS 


Butter. pein. Cheese. choice, 
oo es er BS @ Pp th.........%@ wD 
Medium Games 14 @ 45 Skim Milk, p tb 8 a VW 
Cooking ....--- > a 3) Eggs, Pdoz...... Baw 2 
LOUR, MEAL, &c. 
Wheat Flour, Indian meal. P th 4 @ 65 
p bbl. ....... 215 e 17 Parina, P th .....16 @ 17 
Fine Flour. a 210 @22) Hominy, p th....... a, 
Rye do. } th...... q@ 5 Oatmeal » tb.....12 @ 4 
Graham do. P th...7 @ 8 Corn Starch, P tb.16 @ 17 
‘PRUITS—GREEN. 

Tomatoes, B qt..... aw Oranges, Pdoz....2 @ * 
Blueberries P qt.... @ Lemons, Pp doz....45 @ BD 
FRUITS—DRY. 

Apples. PB peck....75 @1 00 Peaches, Pat..... . @ 
Currants, Zante, Prunes, P fb ..... B@ % 
cece se 20 @ % Raisins, p tb..... B@ 8 
a a og SPICES. és nee 

Pepper. P Ib. ..... 4 Ginger. P tb..... a 
Goa Pm es 23 Cloves. B Bb. ee 8 @ 
| Pimento, P tb....50 @ 6) Mustard. P th... WO @ 
\Pure Cream Tartar.56 @ 70 

MEATS—FRESH. 
Beef. sirloin....... 33 @ # Mutton. fore quarter, 

Beef, round. D@HB FPD........- w@ 4 
Beef, rib roast... .20@ hind quarter....16 @ 2 
Pork. roast and Lamb.......---++- lL@ 20 
elt. A ie Siyat, “~~ Sp anpecee aaa 17 @ 7 


POULTRY AND GAMR. 


Chickens, P Th...30 @ 40 Pigeons, > 3 @4 
Spring Ducka, Fowls, # th De & 

® pair. 175 @2 Turkeys. P th. 5 @ B 
Squaha. ...... ie. fe @ 


MARSH & CO. 


By the CILINA and other late arrivals, we are in receipt of | 


never before seen in this country, to which, | 


Examinations | 


pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 

RHFUMATISM. | 
GENERAL Depinity, Dropstes, Cukonic GONORRHEA and Cu- | 
For those suffering from the effects of | 
It never fails — 


The sales of government | 


¢ 
4 
{March 10. 





MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Etc. 


Pork, hams, whole, Beef =. 
ye eee @ 20 cere DD @ 2B 

Pork, hams, cut..... @ * beets Sau 8, 

Pork, salt, P tb...20 @ 25 oar 7% -16 8 = 
| Beef, corned. P th.14 @ 2 Do. dry..........- 
| Beef, smoked, P 1.18 @ 25 ae Sascudinendecat @ a 
| Fresh Pork......,.-. @ 17 Tripe, P bbl. .18 00 @20 00 
| Corned Shoulders.... @ 16) half bbl...... 900 @ at 
| Santee Ses saensext? @_ 19 |Pig’s Feet, P tb..... 12 
| Smoked Tongues... - gl 12 12 \Roasting Pigs,...2 50 a4 00 
| Pork, } bbi........-. 
i Seon ABLES. 

Beets, Y pk......... @ 40 |Squashes, marrow, 
| Cabbages, veo. ie @ 20! new t...... 4@ 5 
| Cranberries, p at. 12@ 15! Hubbards, PP b..5 @ 6 
| Onions, P pk....... 50 Turnips, white, 
| Carrots, #¥ pk....... @ # BP pK... recess. @ 
| Potatoes.ba.new ..90 @100 Celery, bunch.....12@ 2% 
| Potatoes, pk ...... 25 @ 28 Potatoes, sweet, % 

GROCERIES. 
Coffee, pure burned, Adamantine, P 1.38 @ 40 
Re eiv aGes 65 @ 70 Sperm, P tb...... 50 @ 6 
Mixed, }Y fh...... 35 @ 38 Lard, P f.......... 26 
Rye, # ib........ 12 @ 15 Rice, P th........15 @ 17 





Green Java, P Ib. .45 @ 
Sugar, ata 


Saleratus and Soda, 





Beans, dry, P qt. a @ 14 Honey, box, Pib..40@ @ 


Pp b.. ae 19 refined, fog 1@ 16 
Coffee, Pp tb. 7 @ 18 Salt, table, 4@ 6 
Crushed, Ph.. ee 19 Soap, hard, + ele 
Sugar-house Sy “ip each, Ex.No.1, 25 @ 37 

| ey gal....... @2 00 ‘Soap, hard, smal! bars, 
Molasses, # gal. .1 00 @1 10 each,Ex.No.1, 13 @ 14 
Tea, Oolong.» tb.135 @1 75 ‘Soap, best family, “ 

English Breakfast, $7 ge ee rR@H 
Sikes wes 135 @175 Soap, common, box. 

| Green, } tb..... 150 @200 , oS Se tee 2@ 4 

| Japan Tea..,.... 125 @1 76 Soap, soft. Paqt...2@ 3 

| Chocolate. ........ 55 @ WO Soap, Vermicelli. . 25 @ 

| Candles, tallow, Starch, } tb...... lt @ ii 

WP aii 3@ Tapioca, P tb..... 25 @ 2 

| 

| 

| Coal, hard, P bu..62 @ 75 Honey, strained, 

| Coal, stove, BEDS. coe 50 @ 60 

j PIO, «oss: 14.00@15 00 Kerosene, P gal...90 @1 00 

j Milk, Paqt........ 8@ 9 Maccaroni, PT..22 @ 2% 





IANO PRIMERS, CATECHISMS, &.—Len- 
harts’s Elements of Music, to which are added Bur- 
rowes’ Guide to Practice, and Czerny’s Celebrated Letters 
on the Artof Playing the Piano, 50 cts. Bertini's Self- 
Teaching Catechism, 40 cts. Rurrowes’ Piano Primer and 
Guide to Practice, 30 cts. Czerny’s Letters toa Young 
Lady, 60 cts. Jousse’s Catechism of Music, 25 cta. Oli- 
| ver’s Text Book, 50 cts. Knorr’s Methodical Guide for 
| Teachers, 75 ets. Caleott’s Musical Grammer, 1.00. Ford's 
Class Book and Piano Primer, 40 
The above comprise the best and most desirable books of 
| their kind for both teachers and scholars. Copies sent post- 
} paid, by OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisHERs, 
Mar. 17. 3t 27 W ushington Street. 


MTY OF BOSTON.—Free Pvsiic Batus.— 

_/ The Joint Special Committee of the city of Boston upon 
the matter of free public baths, respectfully request infor- 
mation from parties having suitable buildings, rafts, &c., 
for bathing purposes, upon the water sides of the city, and 
at East and South Boston, as to their use by the city, and 
upon what terms (if any) for the months of June, July, 
August and September. 

The Committee will also receive proposals for permanent 
bathing places, in basements, halls, &v., as convenience may 
suggest; and will gladly receive in writing any information 
pertaining to public bathing trom citizens interested in the 
subject. 

Ail communications can be sent to the City Hall prior to 
the 21st inst., addressed to the Committee oN Bataine 
ACCOMMODATIONS. CHARLES W. SLACK, 

Mch. 17. lt Chairman Committee. 














—_ - aver» ea ope 


CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
From India Wharf. 


The first class well kKuown out and out Clipper Ship 
DASIIING WAVE, 


DANIEL D. CARLTON..... see... COMMANDER. 


This famous ship has made the passage in 107 day, and 
was never in better vondition than she is now, 
NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 


Mar. 10. Cor. of State and Broad Sts. 
a WINSOR'S REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. \ 
From India Wharf, the famous A] first-class Clipper Ship 
KATE PRINCE, 
HENRY LIBBEY,............ COMMANDER. 
This magnificent ship is now in berth, and has very 
engagemants, and will have unusually prompt despateh. 
§ Shippers will please forward their geods at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and thus fac.litate the prompt despatch of 
the ship NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO. 
Feb. 17. Corner State and Broad Streeta. 


large 


ey GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS” LIN vE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
the maguificent first-class Clipper 


From Lewis wharf, 


ot 


Ship 
CRITERION, 
STETSON. . COMMANDER, 

is now in berth. to follow the Asa Eldridge, and having large 
engagements will have prompt dispateh She is a fast ship, 

and is famous for the delivery of her cargoes in good order. 

Shippers will oblige by sending forward their goods 
promptly 

For freight or passage, apply at the California Packet. Ji4 
State street, Boston. Jan. 27. 








| _ WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 





a ’ aga ELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


' IMPORTERS AND — ERS IN 
| WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
37 Franklin Street, Beston. 


t 
‘ 
| 

‘ 





JAMES HORSWELL, 
{ EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
ing 6 


HENKY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RITOADES 
6m 


[pAteowene & COBURN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
| FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 
| WOOT, 
' 9s Federal Street, 
oh aad BOSTON, 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 
Jan. 6. 


@EORGE W. COBUBN. 





ORNAMENTAL GOODS. 


W B26 


Gardener and Florist. 


| GREENILOUSE, 12 WARKEN ST., AT THE CHAPEL. 

Greenhouse Planta, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut 
H Flowers, furnished with dixpateh. 

FUNERAL FLowers neatly preserved at moderate prices. 
GARDENING in its various brapehes promptly attended to 
Open _— 6A.M.to9 P.M. Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 
Jan. 6. tf 


| 
| 0 G U E > 


} 





| . —— 


a PAPER, ETC. ° 


Ol ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will por ae 
e 


be put into paper, po oi being ex posed to inepection 


; 

’ 

| 

| 

| 

highest cash prices pa’ 

| GEO. Ww. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Papen MANUPACTURERS, 

tet Simmons’ Block, 45 Water Street, Boston. 

| tf 

| 

} 





FINANCIAL. 
GOLD AGENCY. 





ares 


J. WETHERBEE, Jr., & A. B. CROSBY, 
AGENTS FOR 

| ’“DESULPHURIZING MACHINE €0.” 

| Ne. 11 Phenix Building, Boston, Muss. 





| Information furnished to inquirers. 6m Feb.12. 
| PRODUCE, ETC. 
G. KAULBACK, Jpr., 


igoun 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


—AND— 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 
Wesr India Goods, Teas, Tobacco, &c. 


Nes. 128 and 130 Water Street, 
BOSTON. uf 





PROFESSIONAL. 


D R. E. Bub A Bis, 
DENTIST, 
No. 16 Eliot Street, Boston. 
97 yr 


Jan. 27 





i r ORTHIN GTON G. SN ‘ETHEN, 
W 


190 Hoffman Street, 
BALTIMORE, Mp., 


Argues causes in the U. 8. Supreme Court aad Court of 


, 
* Claims, and prosecutes Claims before the Departments at 
i Washington, 


D& 
Refers to Wendell Phillips. goa” G. L. Stearns ae ——" 


¢ ¥- Slack. Boston. 





"MECHANICAL. 


PAIRBANK'S 


Premium Standard Seales. 
Genuine!!! 
ACCURATE, — AND CONVEN- 


Hay. Coal. neds Platform and Coun- 
ter Scales, Farmers’. Butchers’, Grocers’, 
>, Confectioners’. and Gold Seales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent ‘Alarm Money Drawers, and 6 complete assortment of 
Store itare. 
Gar coe Warehouse in BOSTON is 
518 — gee corner of Battervmarch St. 








FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO 


Sept. % 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE DEAD CAPTAIN. 


BY ANSON G. CHESTER. 
You have heard about the battle, 
With its clash and roar and rattle, 
That was fought with fiendish mania 
On the field of Spotteylvania. 


And you know that one we cherished 
In that fiery conflict perished, 
Fell all torn and grimmed and gory— 
Such is war and such is glory! 


Ah, the tears of woe and pity 

That were shed in this good city 
When for him the flags were shrouded, 
When the golden noon was clouded. 


Where the rebel missiles laid him 
There a hasty grave was made him, 
Not by those who shared his danger, 
But the foeman and the stranger. 


They who oft had tried ahd proved him, 
They the gallant boys who loved him, 
Rough, in , but tender-hearted, 
Wept to leave the brave departed. 


Wept at what his daring cost him, 
Wept because they thus had lost him— 
Surely soldiers must be human 

When they weep and wail like woman. 


On they passed and left him sleeping— 
Reapers must be ever reaping— 

But they better fought and grander 
Thinking of their dead commander. 


Many a Southern home was blighted 
Ere, that night, the stars were lighted, 
Rebel corpses strewed the clover 
When that awful fight was over. 


In the grave the foeman made him, 
Where the hands of strangers laid him, 
Slept he till the war was ended— 

Till the doves of peace descended. 


From that ghastly field and bloody 
Bring they, now, the warrior’s body ; 
Home at last, O field and river, 
Home at last and home forever. 


———__-—_—__ ne esas 


Lay him, with our banner o’er him, 
By the child who went before him, 
Be the bed where he reposes 
One of amaranths and roses. 


Call thy roll, O Fame, and listen— 
Even his dead eyes shall glisten, 

And his wonted voice and pleasant 
Give the ready answer, “Present!’’ 

WINTER Scenes.—He who marvels at the 
beauty of the world in summer will find equal 
cause for wonder and admiration in winter. 
It is true the pomp and the pageartry are 
swept away, but the essential elements remain 
—the day and the night, the mountain and the 
valley, the elemental play and succession and 
the perpetual presence of the infinite sky. In 
winter the stars seem to have rekindled their 
fires, the moon achieves a fuller triumph, and 
the heavens wear a look of a more exalted sim- 
plicity. Summer is more wooing and seductive, 
more versatile and human, appeals to the affec- 
tions and the sentiments, and fosters inquiry 
and the art impulse. Winter is of a more he- 
roic cast, and addresses the intellect. The se- 
vere studies and disciplines come easier in win- 
ter. One imposes larger tasks upon himself, 
and is less tolerant of his own weaknesses. 

The tendinous part of the mind, so to speak, 
is more developed in winter ; the fleshy, in sum- 
mer. I shinabd caer winter had given the bone 
and sinew to literature, summer the tissues and 
blood. : 

The simplicity ot winter has a deep moral. 
The return of nature, alter such a degree of 
splendor and prodigality, to habits so simple 
and austere, is not lost either upon the head or 
the heart. It is the philosopher coming back 
from the banquet and the wine to a cup of 
water and a crust of bread. 

And then this beautiful masquerade of the 
clements—the novel disguises our friends put 
on! Here is another rain and another dew, 
water that will not flow, nor spill, nor receive 
the taint of an unciean vessel. And if we see 
truly, the same old beneficence and willingness 
to serve lurk beneath all. 

Look up at the miracle of the falling snow— 
the airadizzy maze of whirlwind, eddying 
flakes, noiselessly transforming the world, the 
—— crystals dropping in ditch and gutter, 
and disguising in the same suit of spotless livery 
all objects upon which they fall. How novel 
and fine the first drifts! The old, dilapidated 
fence is suddenly set off with the most fantastic 
ruffles, scalloped and fluted after an unheard-of 
fashion! Looking down a long line of decrepit 
stone-wall,-in the trunming of which the wind 
had fairly run riot, I saw, as for the first time, 
what a severe yet master artist old Winter is. 
Ah, a severe artist! How stern the woods look, 
dark and cold and as rigid against the horizon 
as iron! 

All life and action upon the snow have an 
added emphasis and significance. Every ex- 
pression is underscored. Summer has few finer 
pictures than this winter one of the farmer fod- 
dering his cattle from a stack upon the clean 
snow —the movement, the sharply defined 
figures, the great green flakes of hay, the long 
file ot patient cows—the advance just arriving 
and pressing eagerly for the choicest morsels— 
and the bounty and providence it suggests. 
Or the chopper in the woods—the prostrate 
tree, the white new chips scattered about, his 
easy triumph over the cold, coat hanging to a 
limb, and the clear sharp ring of his axe. The 
woods are rigid and tense, keyed up by the 
frost, and resound like a stringed instrument. 
Or the road-breakers, sallying forth with oxen 
and sleds in the still, white world, the day after 
the storm, to restore the lost track and demolish 
the beleaguering drifts. 

All sounds are sharper in winter; the air 
transmits better. At night I hear more dis- 
tinctly the steady roar of the North Mountain. 
In summer it is a sort of complacent purr, as 
the breezes stroke down its sides; but in winter 
always the same low, sullen growl. : 

A severe artist! No longer the canvas and 
the pigments, but the marble and the chisel. 
When the nights are calm and the moon full, 
I go out to gaze upon the wonderful purity of 
the moonlight and. the snow. The air is full of 
latent fire, and the cold warms me—after a dif- 
ferent fashion from that of the kitchen stove. 
The world lies about me in a “trance ot snow.” 
The clouds are pearly and iridescent, and seem 
the farthest possible remove from the condition 
of a storm—the ghosts of clouds, the indwelling 
beauty freed from all dross. I see the hills, 
bulging with great drifts, lift themselves up 
cold and white against the sky, the black lines 
of fences here and there obliterated by the 
depth of the snow. Presently a fox barks away 
up next the mountain, and I imagine I can al- 
most see him sitting there, in his upon the 
illuminated surface, and looking down in my 
direction. As | listen, one answers him from 
behind the woods in the valley. What a wild 
winter sound—wild and weird, up among the 
ghostly hills. Since the wolf has ceased to 
howl upon these mountains, and the panther to 
scream, there is nothing to be compared with 
it. So wild! I get up in the middle of the 
night to hear it. It is refreshing to the ear, 
and one delights to know that such wild crea- 
tures are still among us. At this season nature 
makes the most of every throb of life that can 
withstand her severity. How heartily she en- 
dorses this fox! In what bold relief stand out 
the lives of all the walkers of the snow! The 
snow is a great telltale, and blabs as effectually 
as it obliterates. I go into the woods, and 
know all that has happened. I cross the fields, 
and if only a mouse has visited his neighbor, 


the fact is chronicled.—John Burroughs, in - 


Atlantic Monthly. 


A Srory or Lone Aco.—The long time 


ago of which 7] mean to tell, was a_ wild — 


in March, during which, in a fisherman's but 
ashore, sata young girl at her spinning-wheel, 
and looked out on the dark driving clouds, and 
listened, trembling to the wind and the sea. 
The morning light dawned at last. One boat 
that should have been riding on the troubled 
waves, was missing—her father’s boat! and 
halt a mile from his cottage, her father's body 
was washed upon the sbore. 

This happened fifty years ago, and fifty years 
is along time in the life of a human being; 
fitty years is along time to go on in such a 
course as the woman did of whom I am speak- 
ing. She watched her father’s body, according 
to the custom of her people, till he was laid in 


| the people who chronicle the rain-fall, and re- 


| for a lodger “that has a good voice, and would 
| appreciate the domestic life of a retired family 





the grave. Then she lay down on her bed and 
slept, and by night got up and set a candle in 
her casement, as a beacon to the fishermen 
and a guide. She sat by the candle all night, 
and trimmed it, and spun; then when day 
dawned she went to bed and slept in the sun- 
shine. So many hanks as she had spun before 
for her daily bread she spun still, and one over 
to buy her nightly candle ; and from that time 
to this, for fifty years, through youth, maturity, 
and old age, she has turned night into day, and 
in the snow-storms of winter, through driving 
mists, deceptive moonlight, and solemn dark- 
ness, that northern harbor has never been once 
without the light of her candle. ; 

How many lives she has saved by this candle, 
or how many a meal she won by it for the 
starving families of the boatmen, it is impossible 
to say; how many a dark night the fishermen, 
depending on it, went fearlessly forth, cannot 
now be told. There it stood, regular as a light- 
house, steady as constant care could inake it. 
Always brighter when daylight waned, they 
had only to keep it constantly in view and 
they were safe ; there was but one thing that 
could intercept it, and that was the rock. 
However far they might have stretched out to 
sea, they had only to bear down straight for 
that lighted window, and they were sure of a 
safe entrance into the harbor. 

Fifty years of life and labor—fifty years of 
sleeping in the sunshine—fifty years of watch- 
ing and self-denial, and all to feed the flame 
and trim the wick of that one candle! But if 
we look upon the recorded lives of great men, 
and just wen, and wise men, few of them can 
show fifty years of worthier, certainly not of 
more successful labor. Little indeed, of the 
midnight oil consumed during the last half 
century “so worthily deserved the trimming. 
Happy woman—and but for the dreaded rock | 
her great charity might never have been called | 
into exercise. 

But what do the boatmen and the boatmen’s 
wives think of this? Dothev pay the woman? 
No, they are very poor; but poor or rich, they 
know better thanthat. Do they thank her? 
No. Perhaps they feel that thanks of theirs 
are inadequate to express their obligations, or, 
perhaps, long years have made the lighted 
casement so familiar, that they look upon it as 
a matter of course. Sometimes the fishermen 
lay fish upon her threshold, and set a child to 
watch it till she wakes ; sometimes their wives 
steal into her cottage, now she is getting old, 
and spin a hank of thread for her while she 
slumbers ; and they teach their children to pass 
the door of her hut quietly, and to not shout 
and sing before her door, fs they should“dis- 
turb her. Thatisall. Their thanks are not 
looked for—scarcely supposed to be due. Their 
grateful deeds are more than she expects, and 
that is as much as she desires. 

How often in the far distance of my English 
home, I have awoke in a wild winter night, 
and while the wind and storm were rising, have 
thought of that northern bay, with the waves 
dashing against the rock, and have pictured to 
myself the casement, and the candle nursed by 
that bending, aged figure! How delighted to 
know that through her untiring charity the 
rock has lost more than half its terrors, and 
to consider that, curse though it may be to all 
— it has most surely proved a blessing to 

er. 

You, too, may perhapsthink with advantage 
on the character of this woman, and contrast 
it with the mission of the reck. There are 
many degrees between them. Few, like the 
rock stand up wholly to work ruin and destruc- 
tion; few, like the woman, “let their light | 
shine” so brightly for good. But to one of the | 
many degrees between them we must all most | 
certainly belong—we all lean towards the wo- 
man, or the rock. ©n such characters you do | 
well to speculate with me, for you have not 
been cheated into sympathy with ideal ship- 
wreck or imaginary kindness. There is many 
a rock elsewhere as perilous as the one | havé 
told you of—perhaps there are many such 
women; but for this one, whose story is before 
you, pray that her candle may burn a little 
longer, since this record of her charity is true. 
—Jean Ingelow. 








NewspaPers.— Take the must thorough man 
of the world of your acquaintance—the man 
most perfectly versed in what goes on in all 
ranks and conditions of life—who knows when 
and tor what the world is fighting, in this quar- | 
ter and in that,—how it builds its ships, and | 
smelts it metals, cooks its food, and writes its | 
own novels—and I ask you what would he be | 
without his newspapers? By what possible | 
machinery could he learn, as he sits at his break- | 
fast, the last news from China, of the last ballet 
at Paris, the state of the funds at San Francis- 
co, the winner at Newmarket, the pantomime 
at the Olympic, the encyclical of the Pope ? 

It is with the actual, passing, daily rising jn- | 





cidents of life a man ought to be thoroughly ac- | 
quainted, bringing to their consideration all the | 
aid his reading and reflection can supply; so 
that he neither falls into a dogged incredulity 
on one side, nor a fatal facility of belief on the 
other. Inan age so widely speculative as the 
present—eager to inquire and not overgiven to | 
scruple—such men as these are invaluable to 
society ; and a whole corps of college professors | 
would be less effective in dispelling error or as- | 
serting the truth than these people trained in 
all the daily press. 
Without my newspaper, life would narrow | 
itself to the small limits of my personal experi- | 
ence, and humanity be compressed into the ten | 
or fifteen people I mix with. Now I refuse to, 
accept this. I have not a sixpence in consols, | 
but I want to know how they stand. I was 
never—and am never likely to be—in Japan, 
but I have an intense curiosity to know what 
our troops did at Yokohama. I deplore the 
pees who suffered by the railroad smash; and 
sympathize with the newly-married couple so | 





beautifully depicted in the “[tlustrated” as they | 
drove off in chaise and four. I like the letters 
of the correspondents, with their little grievan- 
ces about unpunctual trains, or some unwar- 
rantable omissions in the Liturgy. I even like 


cord little facts about the mildness of the season. 

As for the advertisements, I regard them as 
the mirror of the age. Show me but one page 
of the “wants” of any country, and I engage 
myself to give a sketch of the current civiliza- 
tion of the period. What glimpses of rose in- 
terior do we gain by those brief paragraphs ! 
How full of suggestion and story they are! 
Think of the social at Chapman that advertises 





devoted to music and the fine arts.” Imagine 
the more exalted propriety of those who want 
a “footman in a serious family, where there are 
means of grace and a kitchen-maid kept.” 
| Here a widow, in affluent circumstances, an- 
— a her intention to re-marry. Here a 
| naturalist proposes his readiness to exchange 
‘bugs and caterpillars with another devotee. 
And here a more practical physiologist wants 
from three to four lively rats for his terrier. 
| Are not these life-etchings ? Do you want any- | 
| thing more plain or palpable to tell you where | 
| and how to live ? | 
| Now I want neither beetles, rats nor widows, | 
but I’m not to be cut off from my sympathies | 
with the people who do! In the very propor- | 
| tion that all wise things do enter into my ac- | 
quirements, do I desire to know who and what | 
are the people who need them, why they need 
them, and what they do with them when they , 
‘get them. Iam human in the very tips of my 
fingers, and there is not a mood in humanity | 
| without its interest for me. 
I may possibly be able to rub on without my | 
legacy, but I couldn't exist without my news- 
paper.— Blackwood. ; 





Reapinc ALovup.— Reading aloud is one of 
those exercises that combine mental and mus- | 
‘cular effort, and hence has a double advantage. | 
' To read aloud well, a person should not only | 
understand the subject, but should hear his own | 
voice, and feel within him that every svilable | 
| was distinctly enunciated, while there is an in- | 
stinct presiding which modulates the voice to. 
the number and distance of the hearers. Every 
| public speaker ought to be able to tell whether , 
he is distinctly heard by the furthest listener | 
‘in the room; if he is not able to do so, it is from | 
'a want of proper judgment and observation. | 
Reading aloud helps to develop the lungs just 
(as singing does, it properly performed. The 
\ effect is to induce the drawing of a long breath | 
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every once in a while, oftener and deeper than 
that of reading without enunciating. These 

inhalations never fail to develop the capa- 
city of the lungs io direct rtion to their 

i Common consumption begins uni- 
‘ormly with imperfect, insufficient breathing ; it 
is the characteristic of the disease that the 
breath becomes shorter and shorter through 
weary months, down the close of life, and what- 
ever counteracts the short breathing, whatever 
promotes deeper inspirations, is curative to 
that extent, inevitably and under all circum- 
stances. Let any person make the experiment 
of reading this page aloud, and in less than 
three minutes the instinct of a long breath will 
show itself. This reading aloud develops a 
weak voice and makes it sonorous. It has great 
efficiency also in making the tones clear and 
distinct, freeing them from that annoying 
hoarseness which the unaccustomed reader ex- 
hibits befure he has gone over half a page, when 
he has to stop and clear away, to the confusion 
of himself as wuch as that of the subject. This 
loud reading, when properly done, has a great 
agency in inducing vocal power, on the same 
principle that muscles are strengthened by ex- 
ercise ; those of voice-making organs being no 
exception to the general rule. Hence in many 
cases, absolute silence diminishes the vocal 
power, just as the protracted non-use of the arm 
of the Hindoo devotee at length paralyzes it 
forever. The gencral plan in appropriate cases 
is to read aloud in a conversational tone, thrice 
a day, for a minute or two, or three at a time, 
increasing a minute every other day until half 
an hour is thus spent at a time, thrice a day, 
which is to be continued until the desired ob- 


ject is accomplished. Managed thus there is 


safety and efficiency as a uniform result. Asa 
weans, then, of health, of averting consump- 
tion, of being social and entertaining in any 
company, as a means of showing the quality of 
the mind, let reading aloud be considered an 
accomplishment far more indispensable than 
that of smattering French, or lisping Italian, or 
dancing cotillons, gallopades, polkas and quad- 
rilles— Hall's Journal of Health. 





THE SOUL’S PROPHECY. 
BY R. W. EMERSON. 
All before us lies the way ; 
Give the past unto the wind; 
All before us is the day, 
Night and darkness are behind. 


Eden with its angels bold, 

Love and flowers and coolest sea, 
Is less an ancient story told 

Than a glowing prophecy. 
In the spirit’s perfect air, 

In the passions tame and kind, 
Innocence from selfish care, 

The real Eden we shall find. 


When the soul to sin hath died, 
True and beautiful and sound, 
Then all earth is sanctified, 
Upsprings paradise around. 
From the spirit-land afar 
All disturbing force shall flee; 
Stir, nor toil, nor hope shall mar 
Its immortal unity. 
—Lyra Americana. 


An ELoquent AppraL.—I do not insist 
that you shall disfranchise the rebel who pro- 
fesses to have repented, because without him 
you will have no white element in the case. 
have no objection that you should pardon his 
crime and even restore to him his lands, if you 
think that the interests of justice require no 
indemnity, and noexamples. My object is not 
vengeance. I do not thirst for his blood, even 
with all his barbarities. Give him back every- 
thing else. But for the power which he has 
shown himself unworthy to hold, and which he 
has so justly forfeited, restore not that, I adjure 
and beseech you, by the recollection of the 
bloody trial through which you have passed ; 
by the respect you owe to the bereaved, the 
widowed, the orphaned, the maimed who yet 
live; and above all, by the memory of your 
martyred, butchered, starved, and mutilated 
dead. Insult them not by the declaration that 
the earth has drunk their blood in vain. Ex- 
pose not yourselves to the bitter reproach, that 
before their bones have been gathered by pious 
hands from the fields where they have been 
left to bleach unburied, their very murderers 
have been hurried back into your embrace like 
returning conquerors. If this reunion is to be 
solemnized on terms like these, wait at least 
until you have put on your mourning, and 
stripped your public places of the habiliments 


of woe. Bury your murdered President out of 
sight. Cover up the graves of Andersonville, 


with all their horrid secrets, and then—then 
celebrate these unholy nuptials—if you can. 
Let it not be said, at all events, to your dis- 
credit, that “funeral-baked meats have coldly 
furnished forth the marriage table.” Open no 
hall of Valhalla, where the returning braves of 
the South shall quaff their foaming ale, and 
pledge you from the grinning skulls of your 
own dead and forgotten heroes.—Hon. Thos. 
Williams, of Penn., in U. S. House of Reps. 
AMERICAN DEFERENCE TO WoMEN.— 
There is no country in the world where women 
are so much cared for and sheltered, in every 
walk of life, as in America. In England and 
France,—all over the continent of Europe, in 
fact,—the other sex are deferential to women 
only from some presumption of their social 
standing, or from the fact of acquaintanceship ; 
but among strangers, and under circumstances 
where no particular rank or position can be 
inferred, a woman travelling in England or 
France, is jostled and pushed to the wall, and 
left to take her own chance, precisely as if she 
were nota woman. Deferenve to delicacy and 
weakness, the instinct of protection, does not 
appear to characterize the masculine popula- 


| tion of any other quarter of the world so much 


as that of America. In France, les Messieurs 
will form a circle round the fire in the receiv- 
ing-room of arailroad station, and sit tranquilly 
smoking their cigars. while ladies who do not 
happen to be of their acquaintance are stand- 
ing shivering at the other side of the room. In 
England, if a lady is incautiously booked for 
an outside place on a coach, in hope of seeing 
the scenery, and the day turns out hopelessly 
rainy, no gentleman in the coach below ever 
thinks of offermg to change seats with her, 
though it pour torrents. In America, the 
roughest backwoods steamboat or canal-boat 
captain always, as a matter of course, considers 
himself charged with the protection of the 
ladies. “Place aux dames” is written in the 
heart of many a shaggy fellow who could not 
utter a French word any more than could a 
buffalo. It is just as I have before said,— 
women are the recognized aristocracy, the only 
aristocracy of America; and, so far as regard- 
ing this fact as objectionable, it is an unceasing 
source of pride in my country.—.Vrs. Stowe in 
Atlantic Monthly. 


WenspeEtt Pniviips.—If this gentleman 
has any share of that almost universal weak- 
ness of humanity which rejoices to see events 
confirm its judgments, he must look with no 
ordinary complacency upon the present aspect 
of affairs. Derided and abused almost univer- 
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sally for months for prophesying the apostacy | 


of President Johnson and the return of rebel 
influence to the chief places of government, he 
has lived to see his worst predictions more 
than realized, and many of those who were 
swiftest to condemn him acknowledging with 
confusion their own error and his superior fore- 
sight. “Fhe fact is—and we may as well con- 
fess it—Mr. Phillips has been about the only 
man who justly comprehended the political 
aspect. He carefully weighed President John- 
son's language tothe colored men, and logical- 


ly reasoned from it the character of the man | 
who gave it utterance. In doing this, he pen- | 


etrated to facts with unerring insiyht, and pho- 


tographed what Mr. Johnson would become | 


even before that functionary himself under- 


stood where be was tending. None but a | 


werful mind could do this. That Mr. Phillips 
as a powerful mind, we should think it about 
time for this generation to acknowledge. . .. . 


Mr. Phillips has a clear and penetrating men. | 


tal vision beyond almost any of his contempo- 
raries. He is vears in advance of his genera- 


tion, and, in in incurring their hate because of | 
this, he is no exception to the line of prophets | 


in all ages who have preceded him. — Noabury 
Journal. 


REMOVAL. 


WE HAVE REMOVED TO OUR 
NEW AND SPACIOUS HALLS, 
(FORMERLY KNOWN as TREMONT THEATRE AND ALLSTON HALL,) 
No. 116 Tremont Street, 


Nearly opposite Park Street Church, 
Where we are prepared to show an assortment of 


CARPETINGS, 
Oll Cloths, Window Shades, 


— AND — 
UPHOLSTERY GOODs, 


which for variety, quality and styles, has never been ex- 
celled in this market. 





CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE. 
Boston, March 5, 1866. 4w Mch. 10. 








THE UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 
Is the only Wringer with the 
Patent Cog-Wheel Regulator, 
which gives the upper roll equal power with the lower, and 
saves all friction bath to the rubber-rolls and the clothes. 
We have the testimony of hotels and laundries that this 
wringer will outwear from three to five wringers without 
cog-wheels. It has always taken the first premium wherever 
hibited in fair petition with others. 
Prices: No. 1}, $10; No. 2, $8.50. 
IT SAVES : 
Time, Labor, Clothes and Money. 
EVERY FAMILY WILL HAVE ONE. 
It is only a question of time. Thousands of dollars are daily 
saved by pressing the dirt and water out of the clothes in- 


stead of twisting and wrenching the fabric, and destroying 
the garment. 








Cotton is Expensive. 


Save it by using the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
Ladies who have long used them, and know their value, 
speak in the highest terms in their praise. One says, ‘‘1 can 
now go to bed and sleep after washing-day.’’ Another, ‘I 
had to pay fifty cents fora washer-woman before, and now 
we do it ourselves.’’ Another, ‘‘the rich may afford to do 
without them, but I could not,” &c., &c. These area few 
among thousands. Everyone using them will report like- 
wis 

On receipt of the above price, from places where no agent 
is selling, we will send a wringer ‘‘rrEE OF EXPENSE.”’ What 
we especially want is a good 

' CANVASSER 


in every town. Any good person might make larger wages 
than other employments will afford, as we offer strong in- 
ducements, and will give exclusive sale in one or more towns. 
Send for circular. Address 


GEQRGE H. HOOD, Agent, 


97 Water Street, Boston. 
Also, Agent for DOTY'S CLOTHES-WASHER, 
Feb. 24. 








FURNITURE! 
Parlor Sets, 
Etageries, 
Hat Trees, 
Chamber Sets, 
Dressing Cases, 
Marble Tep Tables. 


We have on exhibition and for sale, 
Say een 
OUR SALESRKOOM, 
Nos. 3 & 4 Holmes’ Block, Haymarket Sq., 
ONzE OF THE LARGEST ASSORTMENTS IN NEW ENGLAND 


—or— 


Rich Black Walnut 
CHAMBER SETS. 





Purchasers will be amply repaid by examining our stock 
before making their selections. 





BEAL & HOOPER, 


Jan. 6. MANUFACTUBERS. 


ART GALLERY! 


CHILDS & JENKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MIRRORS AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


—or— 


Every Description, and Dealers 
pi eet 
Paintings, 
Eugravings, 
Photograph Albums, 
Cartes de Visite, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 





No. 127 Tremont St... Boston. 


ALFRED A. CHILDS. CHARLES W. JENKS. 


Jan. 6. 


Gini idiptnanicioednnnnallgipine 


PATENT SPRING-BED, 


Patented July 3, 1855. 





Universally acknowledged, for neatness, comfort and du- 
rability to be the 


STANDARD SPRING-BED. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HIRAM TUCKER, | : 


(at his Factory in Broadway, Cambridgeport.) 
WAREROOMS, 
117 & 119 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 


—— 


For sale by the Furniture Dealers generally. Jan. 6. 


SATURDAY, 


TUCKER'S | 


LJ] ABERSTROH & 





NO PIANIST 
Will fail to admit that of the hundreds of books of instruc- 
tion in Pianoforte Music published, RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD, takes the lead and seems destined to keep it. 
Twenty-five thousand copies of RICHARDSON’S METHOD 
are sold every year,—a sale which no similar book has ever 
reached. It is adapted alike to the youngest and to the old- 
est, to the beginner, for first lessons, and to the amateur, for 
general practice. Price $3.75. Sold by all music dealers. 
Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Mch.10. 277 Washingten Street. 3e 








WILLIAM TUFTS, 

No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable 

rates, for 
Pablic er Private Partics, 

large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 

WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superior IceeCreams, Cake and Ceonfec- 
tiemary of all sorts. Jan. 27. 


NEW STORE 


NEW GOoDS 
OPENED MARCH 1st. 


GAVETT & FERGUSON 

Beg to inform their friends and former patrons that they 
opened, March Ist, a store at 

No. G6 Temple Place, 

FOR TUE SALE OF 
Ladies’ Cloaks and other Outside Garments, 
of every seasonable variety, and CLOTHS FOR MAKING 
THE SAME ot all styles and qualities. Also, 
MOURNING-GOODS and BLACK SILKS 
— FoR — 
Dresses and Garments 
EVERY DESIRABLE DESCRIPTION. 
Trusting that their former dealings have secured the con- 

fidence of their patrons, they respectfully solicit a continu- 
ance of the old time favor for the new store, assuring their 


friends that it shall be their study to give them satisfactory 
purchases. 


GEO. B. GAVETT, ROBERT G. FERGUSON, 
Late with Palmer, Waterman & Hatch, and Spaulding, 
Mch. 8. Hay & Wales. 3t 


MOURNING GOODS. 
GAVETT & FERGUSON, 
No. 6 TEMPLE PLACE, 

Have for sale a very fine stock of goods suitable for 


MOURNING, 
which they have bought especially for this market, and to 
which they call attention. They intend to make this species 
of goods a feature in conjunction with 
CLOAKS, SILKS. AND CLOTHS, 
Mch. 3. AND SOLICIT PATRONAGE. 3t 











THE 
DAILY EVENING VOICE, 


PUBLISHED BY 
The Voice Printing and Publishing Co., 
ong Blass 
91 Washington St., Boston, 
IS DEVOTED TO 
LABOR REFORM. 
Its conductors regard the full development of the princi- 


ples of 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

as essential to the 
Elevation of American Labor. 

Contending for justice and right for the white laborer, 
they also demand 

Suffrage for the Colored Freedmen, 

with all other rights of manhood and citizenship, and recog- 
nize the elevation of ALL LABOR as essential to the perma- 
nent elevation of any, and the intelligence, independence 
and self-respect of the working classes, in a broader and 
truer sense than has yet been realized, as indispensable to 
the healthful growth and perpetuity of free institutions. 





Terms of the Daily Voice: 


One copy (by mail) one year. .... 6.6... 6. ee eee $6.00 
- s six months............665 3.00 


Payment required in advance. 
Advertisements inserted on the most favorable terms. 





Tue Boston WEEKLY Voice, published at 91 Washington 
street. every Thursday, contains articles on the Labor Re- 
form and current topics, the news of the day, stories, poe- 
try and interesting miscellany. 

Terms, $2 a year in advance. 





(> All communications intended for insertion should be 
addressed to the Editor of the Daily Evening Voice. 
All letters on business to 
ALEXANDER TROUP, 


Mch. 3. Business Manager. tf 











DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
AUSTIN & HANDY : 


INDIGO, SUMAC, COCHINEAL, &c., 
116 Milk Street, cor. Batterymarch, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


S. H. AUSTIN. D. G. HANDY. 


Feb. 17. 6m 


(7+ rt RICHARDSON & CO. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIIES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 





No. 61 Bread, cor. of Milk Strect, Beston 
Feb. 17. 3m 


Aree & CARPENTER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS AND VARNISH. 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF MATERIALS FOR PAINTERS’ USE 








| FOR SALE AT 


store 107 & 109 state Street. 
Factory 73 to 79 Clinton Street. 


Nov. 18. 6m 





’ NEEDHAM, 
FRESCO PAINTERS 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


| Reoms Ne. 608 Washington St., Boston. 





| They are prepared to design and execute every description 
| of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
| private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding and Emboss- 
‘ing on Glass. Every description of wood finished in waz 
| and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





LUCAS HABERSTROH. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 17. tf 





SPRING 
IMPORTATIONS! 


_ 


JUST RECEIVED FROM STEAMER ‘‘HECLA.” 
A RARE STOCK OF 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS 


CARPETS, 





THE CHOICEST PRODUCTS OF THEENGLISH MARKET. 





J. LOV E.J¢ Y & Co., 
Summer Street, next to Trinity Church. 
Mar. 3. at 





LOOKING-GLASS 
WARENMOUSE, 


— aND-— 


ART GALLERY. 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Leeking-Glasees aud Picture Frames, 
IMPORTERS OF 
Looking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 

AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 

Ne. 234 Washington Street, Boston. 





DUDLEY WILLIAMS WILLIAM EVERETT 


Jan. 6 tf : 





| 


— ——- 
| CLOTHING, ETC. 


fou W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO., 
i he 


‘CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devenshire Street, Besten. 
C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. FREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 
Nov. 11. 6m 





" SCHOOLS. 


CHOOL, 


P RIVATE 8 
Appian Way, Old Cambridge. 


———= |__ Bos fitted for College, Scientific School, or Counting 


House. és 
Spring Term commences Feb. 19, 1866. 
Pupils received at any time. 
A few pupils will be received into the family of the Prin- 
cipal. at 81 Inman Street, Cambridgeport. 
Nov. 11. tf JOSHUA KENDALL. 


MARCH 17, 1866. 





Dr. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BALSAM 


is warranted tocure Coughs, Colds. Hoarseness. Asthma, 


tions of 
For sale by Dru 


Throat and Lungs. 
WO cents bottle 


je per . 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 87 Hanover Street, Boston, Sole 
Rém Nov. 11. 


Agents for New England. 





Dr. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY bas cured 
of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding Piles. It gives 
immediate relief, and effects a permanent cure. Try it 
directly. It is warranted to cure. 

For sale by all Druggists. 50 cents per bottle. 

Geo. €. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, Boxton, Sole 
Agents for New Nov. ll. 


NATARRH, SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, LIV- 
/) ER and KIDNEY AFFECTIONS. Nature's Remedials 
from Plants. Wm. R. Prince, Flushing, New York, for 60 








years proprietor of the Linnean Nurseries, has discovered 


ie Di , Kh ti Nervous Debility, and others, re- 
sulting from impurity of the blood, hitherto deemed incura- 
ble. For Explanatory Circular send stamp. Treatise on al] 
Diseases, 15 cents. k2& Mar. 10. 





MEDICAL. — 


meiner toa kamen ea rol 


peng eat Sore Throat, Consumption, and all affec- 


positive cures for the above, and for all inherited and Chron- | 


. 


——#_fqoOo0eo2-— 

















MEDICAL. 
T# GREAT NEW ENGLAND 
| REMEDY! 


DR. J. W. POLAND’S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


“It was early nee 








some weeks from a bad cough, y 
and had raised mucus streaked with blood. She soon found 
relief, and sent for more. She took about ten ounces of 
t, and got well. J. B. Clark, Esq., editor of the Manchester 
ily Mirror, made a trial of the same preparation in the 
of a severe cold, and was cured immediatly. He was so 
\y pleased with the results, and so fident of 
attending its sales if placed before the public, that he finally 
persuaded me to give it a name and send it abroad to benefit 
i the In November, 1855, I first advertized it under 
| the name of White Pime Compound. In two years from 
| that time there had been wholesaled in Manchester alone 
| one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of all the 
cough remedies in the market, and it still maintains that 
| . There is good reason for all this: It is very sooth- 
healing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, 
| and pleasant withal to the taste, and is excedingly cheap. 
“Asa complaints, the White Pine 


iF: 





i 


| 
| 
| 





remedy for 
C d stands unrivalled. It was not originated for that 





INSURANCE 


i §- NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
| and cash assets exceeding 
$400,000, 
| continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 


| Furniture, and other property ; also on Butldings, for one 
| or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A. A. Wellington, John C. Potter, 
Solomon Piper, Paul Adams, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 

Irvine Morse Secretary. Feb. 24. 


Silas Pierce, 
| H. N. Hooper, 
| John P. Ober, 
C. Henry Parker, 
| Benj. E. Bates, 





NY ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 





This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, FoRTY PER CENT. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
its workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent, investments. 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 





Directors. 

John A. Andrew, Thos. A, Dexter. M. P. Wilder. Sewell 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis. Geo. H. Folger, F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 

B. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mortann, Medical Examiner. ly Jan. 6. 





to INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 





PERCY M. DOVE.............++--- MANAGER. 
Authorized Capital ........ 0. .eeeeeees $10,000,000 
| Paid up e pital and Reserves.........-..+ 86,000,000 


| Fire Premiums in 864................... _%2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
| other property at moderate rates of premiunt. 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most 

Unquestionable Sccurity, 
while it will ever be distinguished for 
Promptitude and Liberality 

in the settlement of claims, 

Policies issued and all losses settled at the 

BUSTON OFFICE, Nos. 1 & 3 KILBY ST. 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Attorney ter the Company. 
WM. C. HIGGINSON, Surveyor. ly Jan. 6. 


ANCE. 





| cage estat INSUR 
E THE ORIGINAL 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENT’S OF ALL KINDS. 
CASH ASSETS, OCT. 1, (gross) $587,593.19. 





Policies written for any term from one month to five 
years, for any sum from #500 to $10,000, in case of fatal ac- 
cident, or $3 to 850 per week compensation in case of disa- 
bling bodily injury, at premiums,ranging from $3 to $60 
per annum. Marine policies written at low rates, for voy- 
ages to any part of the world. 

Oldest Accident Insurance Co. in America. 
<e Over thirty thousand policies issued up to Nov. 1. and 
over six hundred losses paid—including $45,000 to fifteen 
policy holders, for less than #275 in premiums. 
} RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres't. 


Cc. G. C. PLUM™MER, Agent, 
Jan. 29. 40 State Street, Boston. 








“MUSIC, PIANO-FORTES, ETC. | 


McPHAIL & CO.., 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 


385 Washington st... Boston. 


UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS at the L West Prices. Ol. 
Pianos taken in exchange. 3m dan. 6. | 


PREMIUM! 


GS es << & CUMSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PEANOFTORTES 
AT TILE OLD STAND, 
. 339 Washington Street, | 








BOSTON. | 
CH? Purchasers will do well to visit our rooms before buy | 
ing elsewhere. Second-hand Pianos taken m exchange for 
new. Pianofortes to let, 
On application, Catalogues will be sent by mari, 


tf | 


} 
} 


Jan. 20 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


MITY OF BOSTON.—Water Works.—Pro- 
( / posals wanted for boarding 200 laborers on the Chest- | 
nut Hill Reservoir. For particulars apply at the office of | 
the Water Board between the hours of 10 and 11. 

Mar. 10. 2t OTIS NORCROSS, President. | 





Buildings in- | 


urpo ; but a person in using it for a cough, was not only 
} pn the cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty 
of ten years’ standing. Since that accidental discovery 

many thousands have used it forthe same complaint, and 
| have been completely cured.’’ 

The above was written by Dr. Poland in 1860. Since then 
| as in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the 
| lead of all Cough remedies, as well as pre for the 
cure of Kidney difficulties, in every city, town, village and 
hamlet throughout the New England States. 

The past year has given great opportunity to test the 
| virtues of the White Pine Compound. It has been an un- 
} usual time for Colds and Coughs, and very large quantities 
of the White Pine Compound have been sold and used with 
the happiest effects. It speaks well for the medicine, and 
the people where it is prepared are high in its praise. 
| One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to 
| remove a bad cough, and frequently I have known persons 
to have a cold entirely removed in two days by using less 
than Aalfa bottle. From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large 
| dose. I sometimes put a little white sugar and hot water 
| with it when taken on going to bed. 

The limits to which I purposely confine myself in this cir 
cular will not allow of that full expression which I would 
like to give in favor of the White Pine Compound. It ia un- 
| iversally admired by all who use it,—it has attained to such 
| a popularity among those whose opinion is valuable indeed, 
that vANITy may possibly, in part, prompt me to record 
more here than hurried people will have patience to read ; 80 
I will stop, by merely recommending to all who need a cough 
| or kidney remedy to test the virtues of the Ware Pins 

ComPOUND. 


Testimonials. 

A very large number of important testimonials have al- 
ready been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apotheca- 
ries, and, indeed, from all classes in society. speaking in the 
most flattering terms of the White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says :-— 

“I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious 
nét only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also 
in affections of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and 
other kindred organs.”’ 

Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H.. writes :— 
| IT have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as 
| an invaluable remedy. I can truly say that I regard it as 

even more efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just 
| taken the Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly.”’ 

Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes :— 

‘*Having long known something of the valuable medicinal 
properties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an 
advertisement of your White Pine bonny mage to give the 
medicine a trial. It has been used by members of my 
family for several years, for colds and coughs, and in some 
cases of serious kidney difficulties, with excellent results. 
Several of our friends have also received much benefit from 
the Compound. We intend to keep it always on band.” 

REV. H. D. HODGE, 
of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practising physician, as 
| well as preacher, in a letter to Dr. P., dated May 21, 1863, 
says, ‘1 find it an excellent medicine in kidney disease.” 
FROM A BOSTON PASTOR. 
vb .3ToN, Jan. 16, 1862. 

Rev. J. W. Potanp, M.iv. :— Dear Sir,—Your White Pine 
Compound haa been used in my own family, and I know of 
others who have used it, always with good effect, and I feel 
fully justified, and it is with pleasure that I say that I re- 
gard it (unlike most preparations of the day.) as wholly de- 
serving of the entire confidence of the public. Not only 
do I consider it a safe, but an efficient remedy for all diseases 


of the throat. 
FROM JAMES J. HOYT. 
Braprorp, N.U., September, 1860. 

Dr. PoLranp :—In the Fall of 1857 I took a very violent 
cold, which brought on a very severe cough, pain in side and 
lungs, and raising blood. 1 was also very badly afflicted 
with that troublesome disease, the Kidney Complaint. For 
the three years past I have been very much troubled with 
| my throat and lungs, choking up, and raising an immense 
| sight, with a bad cough after raising blood; I felt that my 
| time here must be short unless I soon got relief. That Spring 
I was induced to try your White Pine Compound though my 
faith in it was small. But to my astonishment, before I had 
taken two bottles my cough was beiter, the kidney trouble 
also, and I could rest nights without choking up and raising 
so much. I have taken nearly three bottles, and um feeling 
like a well man. 

I would add, that my father’s family is inclined to con- 
eae my father, mother and two sisters having died of 


LETTER FROM REV. L. C. STEVENS, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, Goffstown Centre, N.H. 

Dr. J. W. Potanp :—My Dear Sir,—You asked me what I 
think of your White Pine Compound. I never before put 
pen to paper to tellany man what I thought of a patent 
medicine. My fatber, a physician of the old school, early 
led me to serious suspicions of all nostrums of whatever 
kind not bearing the stamp of that fraternity. But these 
suspicions I have parted with by degrees, as I have carefully 
acquainted myself with the leading principles of Hydropathy, 
Homeeopathy, Thomsonianism, Eclecticism, and other sys- 
tems which have claimed public favor within the last twenty= 
| five years ; so that I feel at liberty on this gro und to speak 
| my convictions. 

Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Bap- 
tist pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on ac- 
count of ill health, but still cherishing all the ardor of your 
early years for this blessed work, and laboring to your ut- 
most, in other ways, to proclaim the glorious gospel—in- 
clined me, as a matter of duty, to comply with your request. 

In 1853 I became acquainted with Dea. Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, form- 
erly missionary in Rurmah, and from him, for the first time, 
learned the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine 
bark. He had a few years before been brought to the bor- 
ders of the grave by what the best of physicians pronounced 
pulmonary consumption, and was given up to die, but was, 
nevertheless, entirely cured by a preparation made by his 
own hands from this bark. Since that time, until I became 
acquainted with your article, I have been surprised that no 
philosophical mind was found to undertake a cough prepara- 
tion from white pine. 

As soon as your article was brought to my notice, it there- 
fore secured my attention ; and I bave not failed to acquaint 











| myself with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled 


judgment as to its value. Some of my own family have tried 
it with signal benefit. I believe it one of the best cough med- 
icines ever prepared. Besides its value as a cough medicine, 
T have good reason to believe it to be all it claims, as a reme- 
dy for kidney diseases and diabetes. 

Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 
[Several other clergymen and physicians have also written 

to Dr. P., highly approving of his White Pine Compound. } 

FROM ELLERY E. CAHOON. 

Brewster, Mass., March 19, 1863. 
Dr. Potanp :—I feel it my duty to inform you of the very 
great benefits which I have received from the use of your 
Waste Pine Compound. In August, 1861, I took a very se- 
vere cold, which continued to afflict me, increasing in sever- 
ity, attended with a very hard cough. night sweats and some 
bleeding, probably from the throat. Through the fall and 
winter my cough was very distressing, reducigg my flesh and 
strength, and rendering me unfit for labor. I tried medi- 
cines of various kinds, but none of them, however valuable, 
gave me any relief. In March; 1862, as you may remember, 
I wrote to you, stating my difficulties and asking advice. 


| You sent me some of the White Pine Compound. I com- 


menced taking it, and immediately began toamend. At the 
time of writing to you my weight was only 135 pounds. In 
five weeks I was out in active labor, and in a few months 
gained up to 160 pounds, I know that it was the White Pine 
Compound which did all this for me. I soon began to have 
persons apply to me for the medicine, and, as you know, I 
ordered it for sale. In eight months, though without mak- 
ing much xertion, I disposed of 540 bottles of the Com- 
pound here on the Cape. 

I would add that several persons of my acquaintance, 
whose condition was as hopeless as my own, have cured 
by the Waite Pine Compound. 


The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our 
columns, is not only as to its name inviting, but isa highly 
approved medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the 
confidence of the many who know him, & confidence which 
he enjoyed while laboring useful'y many years as a Baptist 
minister. His experience as a sufferer led him to make ex- 
periments which issued in bis medical discovery.— Boston 

Vatch and Reflector. 








‘The editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, in 


MITY OF BOSTON.—In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, 
C November 3, 1865.— Ordered, That from the third day 
of November and until otherwise ordered, all vessels arriving 
at this Port, which have any sickness on board, or which 
may have had any such sickness during the voyage, or 
which bave come from any foreign port where malignant 
diseases at any time prevail, shall be required to report 
themselvea to the Port Physician at Quarantine, before 
proceeding to the City. ; 

No vessel coming within the above named conditions, can 
leave Quarantine or dsscharge her cargo or any part thereof | 
without the written permit of the Port Physician, who is 
hereby authorized and instructed to take any measures in | 
regard to such vessels, and to make such rules and regula- 
tions for their government, while in Quarantine, as in his 
judgment the security of the health of the City may re- 
quire. 
, And, for the permit so granted. the Port Physician shall 
have the right to demand and receive from each vessel, her 


| master, or owners, the fee which it has been customary to 


charge at this Port in like cases. : 

Ordered. That the Harbor Master and the Chief of Police 
be, and they are hereby directed to cause the provisions of 
the foregoing Order to be strictly enforced. 

Passed. 8. F. MeCLEARY, City Clerk. 

Nov. 11. tf 





“ITY OF BOSTON.—Tue Otp Strate House. 
J Sealed proposals will be received at the office of Super- 


' intendent of Public Buildings, City Hall. until Wednesday. 
| Mareh 2lst, at 40'clock P.M., for the SAL«# of the OLD 


| HOUSE, for the term of ten years from the first day of 


, do all repairs. both inside and outside 
' the 


STATE HOUSE, in accordance with an order from the City 
Council, approved March 6, 1566. 3 

Persons making proposals will please indorse the same 
‘Proposals for Sale of Old State House.” 

The Committee will also receive. at the same time and 
place. sealed proposals for the LEASE of the OLD STATE 


April next, subject to the existing lease of Wm. W. Keith 
of one room on the floor level with Washington street, 
which expires on the first day of July, 1866. The lessee to 


ide of said building shall be made without the con- 





AYSON’S MERCANTILE ACADEMY, 


WASHINGTON BUILDING, 

Ne. 221 Washington Street, Besten, 
Open Day and Evening for instruction in PENMANSHIP. 
BOOK KEEPING, ARITHMETIC, MERCANTILE CORRES- 
PONDENCE. &c. 


f 


Students, when qualified, wi.] be aided in obtaining em- , 


plorment 
Call or seod tor Circulars. 
MK. PAYSON, Parcipat, 
Oct. 21. 6m JOHN A. GOODWIN, Associate Panscirat. 


' Meh. 10 2t 


sent of the City Council. The rent to be paid in equal quar- | 
terly payments, viz: on the first days of July, October, 
January apd April of every year during the ten years. 

Persons sending in such proposals wil! please indorse the 
+ for Leasing the OlA State Howse.” 

The Committee will also receive offers from the abuttors 
and others for the purchase of said building. and for throw- 
ing the area it now occupies into the street. for «uch high- 
way Or ornamental purposes. ax the Board of Aldermen as 
surveyors of the highways «hall 

The Commitcee reserve the right to reject any or all pro- 

wonals 
' By order of City Council: = * 
DANIEL DAVIES. 
Chairman of Committee 
on Pablic Buildings. 





; and no alteration to * 


a leader of the daily, thus speaks of the (empound :— 
“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length 
in our columns, and we are happy to Jearn that the demand 
for it is increasing beyond all previous expectations. It is 
the(very beat medicine for coughs and colds we know of, and 
no family that has once used it will ever be without it. We 
speak from our own knowledge ; it is sure to kill a cold, and 
pleasant as sure. The greatest inventions come by accident, 
and it is singular that the White Pine Compound, made for 
colds and coughs, should prove to be the teat remedy for 
kidney difficulties known. But soit is. We cannot doubt 
it, so many testimonials come to us from well-known men. 
, the character of Dr. Poland is such that we know he 
will not countenance what is wrong. For years a Baptist 
clergyman, studying medicine to find remedies for his ail- 
ments, with a delicate c tive look, standing with one 
foot upon the grave, he made the discovery which has saved 
himself and called out from hundreds of others the strongest 
testimonials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, 
and never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, 
and tag! or to state that we believe whatever he says 
about his White Pine Compound. 


Should you think favorably of this medicine, be careful 








when purchasing, that it is the WHITE PINE COM- 


POUND that ts offered you, as we know that other prepara- 


tions have been palmed off for it by unprinctpled dealers. 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
is manufactured at the 


New England Botanic Depot, 
1 Hanuever St., Beston, 


GEORGE W. SWETT, sen Prepricter, 


under the su sion 
REV. JW. POLAND, MD. 
Dr. SWETT will attend to the business department, to 


whom all orders should be addressed. 


Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in Medicine every- 
here. 


BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAACK, Chicago, Ill. 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati. i 
General Agente fer the West. 


Nov. 4. 
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